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ON THE COVER 
Seven-year-old Marie Pike bor- 
rowed from the credit union to 
finance her lemonade business 


She made it pay, too. But she geet eee, 

. . >. 
doesn’t always wear this Hallow- °. 
een costume—only on Hallow- 2 ee fy ° 
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een, See story page 9. 7 . 
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Four retired auto workers and a union official 
work together as a steering committee on 
the union's program for older and retired 
members. 


do they eliminate the need for thrift? 


ments to make, and don’t run into 


heavy medical expenses. Recent fig- 


664 UR members don’t think they 


need to save for their old 
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age,” says one credit union officer. 
“They think the company pension 
plan will take care of them. When you 
sit down with them and show them, 
in black and white, how much pen- 
sion they’re going to get, it jolts them 
a little.” 

Actually, most employees from the 
middle income range who retire these 
days are getting total pension and so- 


cial security payments of about $2,- 
100 a year. 

This is about what it costs to live, 
for a couple in their later sixties, if 
they live simply, have no car pay- 


ures compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics vary 
city to city, but the average cost of 
living for retired couples runs some- 
where near $250 a month. 

If you want anything more than 
the bare necessities of life, you've still 
got to provide it for yourself, by sav- 
ing. People who look forward to re 
tirement with the expectation that 
Uncle Sam, or their union, or some- 
body else will take care of them, are 
in for some grim surprises. 

A Bridge survey of a number of 
industrial pension plans involving 


show expenses from 
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f Charles Diamond and his The United Auto Workers and the city of Detroit provide 
ows that a comfortable retirement recreation centers for retired workers. Also a sponsor is the 
depends on habits of thrift throughout life United Community Services. 
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millions of workers shows this clearly the Amalgamated Clothing Workers ford it. They want to send their chil 

lL nfortunately there isn’t much indi of America. he has retired on a total dren to college, too.” 
tion that rank and file credit union ncome from social security and com- The Diamonds have never smoked 
members succeed in savir very pany pension of $224 a month. He or drunk, or gone in for “night club- 
much. or try Vian ndustrial re ind his wif occu i cheerful. well bing.” Instead they're satisfied with 
tires sist that they never earned furnished apartme nt where they have an occasional mov ie. “This alone is 
enough while working to save any lived for 30 years a big saving.” Mrs. Diamond says. 
nificant amount. But, as will be The Diamonds ree they could They say they have not “cut down” 
hown. some workers manag ot live on their tirement income particularly since retirement, because 
Indication ire that the averags lone, at least not as they live now they haven't had to. They have friends 
American worker who is covered by They enjoy a fortable living in and take an occasional trip to see 
me kind of pension pla ind standard, and their secret is saving. their children and grandchildren. 
20 million workers now are “IT am lucky to h i wife who is “We live as good as we ever did,” 
ered by private plans vill retire 1 good manager.” Diamond says. “We they say. “but all those years we 

ust about half the income he had have lived on a bu t all our lives; never lived high.” 

hile employed, adding together pet 1 strict one, no f{ ng about it. I But the Diamonds, snug in their 
on and social security payments never made a lot money. but we spotless, attractive living room, are 
Lhere no such thir is an “ave! ilwavs saved part of it.” not typical of retirees from their in- 
e worker,” of course, and there is ‘ dustry. or from industry generally. 
“Lyy] cal retiree.” One mar may Learned to do without Neither. probably, is a man we ll call 
have sent children through colleg Diamond hasnt owned a car sinee Al Harris, another retired tailor and 
paid for a house, and provided for World War II e found he Amalgamated. member. but his re- 
omethir pretty close to what re ouldnt buy gasoline. learned he tirement story shows how easily 


tirement ipposed to meat Phe could get along without a car. and things can go wrong. 
in at the next bench. whose incom cot rid of it for d. “When our Harris. also 70. retired in 1954 
vas just about the same over the two boys were small! they learned they after working in the industry since 
irs. mav reach retirement age in could have only s ich to spend. 1910. When he retired, he planned 
pretty bad shape There was no ar nt about it.” on an income of about $200 a month. 
Both boys were ser college, and which he thought would be adequate, 
A cheerful case ' Sie : 
both are doctors tod and expected additional income from 
\ retiree who is dou retty well “The boys learned their lesson.” part-time work as long as his health 
Charles Diamond, 70, of Chicago Mrs. Diamond says proudly. “Both of would permit. Several complications 
He retired in 1955, after working as them are doing well it they don’t arose. 
1 tailor since 1909. As a member of live big, even though they could af- His actual income from social se- 
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Retired members of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 


Store union publishes a magazine called “Senior 65er 


urity ana company pension Is 
$189.50 a month. including his wife's 
social security. The cost of living has 
sen steadily since he retired. Shortly 
ifter he quit work he had to have an 
yperation that cost $1,600 He was 
wot covered by insurance at that time 
ind the operation wiped out his life’s 
savings. Later he took out a “past 65” 
health policy that paid for part of a 
second operation His wife has been 
seriously ill with arthritis. A few days 
izo he got new dental plates, which 
cost $300. He had to borrow from 


the union to pay lor them 


Part-time work 


He is a good tailor, and is in de 
mand by his old employer. But his 
boss needs him only during peak 
times the pre-Christmas and _ pre 
kaster seasons and not at other 
times. He can earn good money du 
ing these peak times, but if he earns 
more than $75 in one month he loses 
his union pension benefits for that 
month. He lost two such checks in 
1960 and two in 1959. 

His boss. he says, doesn’t like the 
idea of his working only long enough 
to earn the maximum allowed by the 
plan. “Too much bookkeeping.” he’s 
been told. Harris doesn’t mind losing 


1 pension check or two if he can earn 
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lot more by working. but this 
doesn t average out very well over a 
vear. He thinks the $75 monthly 
maximum is unfair, and says it should 
he figured on a vearly basis. as the 
$1.200 vearly maximum is figured 
for social security 

The union $75 maximum is not 
only unfair. he contends, it encour 
ages cheating. Sometimes a retiree is 
caught earning more, he points out, 
and is penalized. “But | was a union 
member a long time, and a union 
steward. My name always has been 
good, and | want to keep it good. | 
don't cheat. Nobody should cheat. but 
this rule makes it hard for some peo 
ple not to.” 

He and his wife live in a small 
apartment. The rent is $90 a month. 
$10 lower than others in the building 
because it’s located over the boiler 
Since he is living on his pension and 
whatever work he can get under union 
rules. he has had to cut down ex 
penses, What does he cut down? 


Buys misfit suits 


“| haven't bought any furniture 
since I retired,” he explains, “and as 
you can see, it’s shabby, broken 
down. When I need a suit, I buy a 


misfit’ Lespec ially irksome to a vood 


The Retail-Wholesale group also 
provides members with full mem 
bership rights in retirement. 
Among their projects is a Christ- 
mas toy program 





Janette Baskerville of the Amal 


gamated Clothing Workers says 
members in retirement may earn 
up te $75 a month in part-time 


work and still draw full pension 


ustom tailor “and | make it last 

‘When there's a weddi: inniver 
iry or a bar mitzvah. where you 
have to contribute a little something 
| make excuses. I’m sick; I can’t go 

“T cut down on my pride When 
my children visit and leave maybe 
$50 for me, | don’t refuse. I need it 
ind I take it. When my wife needs 
1 coat, | make it 

“Sure I’d like to go to California 
But we don’t even think about it. It’s 
like a joke. How to get there? Or 
what?” 

Charles Diamond and Al Harris 
ire the same age; they were members 

the same unior ind did similar 
work for almost the same length of 
time. Thev live in the same Chicago 
neighborhood. But in retirement their 
lives have turned out differently 


Many have retired 


lhe Amalgamated has about 9.500 
mber n the Chicago area ind 
wre than 3.400 are retirees. Unior 
d pensions provide $50 

nth for regular clot workers 
$42.50 for outerwear workers: and 
$30 to $35 for women workers in the 
itegories. Pension fund ure 


mtributed entirely by employers 


pensions are figured separately 

I m so ial security 
Hospitalization nsurance Ss pro 
ed dur employment but ends 
vear alter retirement, according to 





Jack Ossofsky of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
union is proud of the union's 
womb to tomb” medical pro 


gram 


Mrs. Janette Baskerville, union life 
ind health insurance manager. Re- 
tirees may use the union clinic for a 
vear after retirement; then they can 
ontinue its use for $10 a year. There 
is no compulsory retirement age, but 
men may retire at 65 and women at 
62. To receive a pension, workers 
must have been employed for twenty 
consecutive years belore retirement. 
ind for the last ten years by a firm 
that contributes to the fund. Retirees 
may earn up to $75 a month and still 
draw full pension 


Each is different 

There are thousands of pension 
plans in operation. Each one differs 
from all the rest, sometimes a lot. 
sometimes a little. Within any one 
industry, there is likely to be a strong 
family resemblance among pension 
plans. The Bridge survey went into 
the auto industry, steel. garments and 
communications, to find out how re- 
tirees are doing, but not into the 
secondary problems like early retire 
ment, disability or special conditions 
lo kee p it simple, retirees were con- 
sidered as having maximum social 
ecurity benefits at 65 

Among auto workers, conditions 
ire comparable to clothing workers. 
The Bridge visited four cheerful De- 
troiters, all in their seventies, who 
have retired under the program of 
the United Automobile, Aircraft 

(Continued on page 22) 


Adolph Held of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers says he 
doesn't know how people find it 
possible to live on $2500 a year, 
but they do. 





John Tomayko of the Steel Work 
ers points out that his members 
have been so affected by seasonal 
layoffs that saving has been im- 
possible. 


wy 
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FOCUSING 





ON FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE 


The fidelity bond that credit unions buy 
protects them against losses due to dishon- 
esty. But some credit union laws also require 
the purchase of “faithful performance” cov- 
erage, which adds protection against losses 
incurred “through the failure on the part of 
such employee to well and faithfully perform 
his duties.” 

What is actually covered by the faithful 
performance rider has sometimes been de- 
bated. In the past two years CUNA has held 
extensive discussions of this question with 
representatives of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions and the bond carrier, Employ- 
ers Mutual. 

Herewith, we publish a discussion of the 
subject that took place recently between the 
editor of The Bridge; Stan Harris, director 
of CUNA Insurance Services; and Dave Wein- 
berg, director of CUNA’s Legal and Legisla- 
tive Department. 


Q. I see CUNA plans to issue new information 
about faithful performance. What prompted this? 

Harris. Over the years, there’s been a certain amount 
of confusion about what the faithful performance rider 
on the bond actually covers. There are certain states in 
which credit unions are required to have faithful perform- 
ance coverage, and federal credit unions are also required 
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to buy faithful performance protection. From time to 
time the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has raised some 
questions about this. The gist of what they said was that 
they thought there should be clarification of the subject. 
so that credit unions, the bonding company, CUNA and 
the federal examiners would all be talking the same lan- 
guage. 

Weinberg. The point is, bonding an employee for 
performance was developed originally to cover government 
employees handling public property. Standards have been 
developed over the years to define what faithful perform- 
ance means in that context, but such standards have not 
been developed as explicitly and fully for credit union 
officers and employees. There haven't been many court 
decisions involving credit unions. 

Q. Has the main problem been to distinguish 
between dishonesty and negligent performance? 
Is that what you mean? 

Harris. Not exactly. It’s been more a question of 
agreeing on specific examples. It’s true that there are 
some losses in credit unions that are hard to classify, 
however. Just for background, not in the field of faithful 
performance, take the type of loss that is sometimes called 
mysterious disappearance. Suppose a credit union em- 
ployee reports a thousand dollars has disappeared. He 
says he had a thousand dollars in ten dollar bills on the 
table in the office, he left the room for a minute, and when 
he came back the money was gone. Any number of things 
could have happened. You might suspect that somebody 
had gone into the room and taken the money; in other 
words, it might be theft. Or the employee himself might 
have taken the money and lied about it, in which case it 
would be embezzlement. Or you might find no satisfac- 
tory explanation, in which case you would probably call it 
mysterious disappearance. 

You might also raise the question, of course, whether . 
the employee was performing his duty faithfully when he 
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eft the room with a thousand dollars lying on the table - 
f he left in order to help somebody who had fallen in a 
faint on the floor of the corridor outside, that’s one thing. 
but if he left for a cup of coffee, that’s another thing. You 
have to look at the facts very carefully before you make a 


Weinberg. Mavylh« 


blanket bond is a package contract, providing several 


we should point out that the 576 


kinds of protection. The basic protection in the bond is 
hidelity you are protected igainst dishonest acts of the 
officers and employees of the credit union It is usually 
ot hard to decide whether an act that results in a loss of 
money is dishonest or not. although the bond does not de 
fine dishonesty. The bond also provides protection against 
forgery. burglary. holdup and so on; these are also acts 
that ave not hard to identify. But whether an employee 
is performing his duties faithfully or not is not always 
easy to decide. I think that’s why this subject is a difficult 
me. itneidentally. the confusion about this is not confined 
to the credit union movement: most people in the fidelity 
nsurance business and in the rest of the financial world 
ree that faithful performance is a difficult field 


(). But now you've defined it? 
W einberg. No | yvouldn t say we ve defined it We've 


reed « i number of specific instances which would 
ly be considered violations of faithful performances 

lhese might cover as manv as 99 per cent ol the claims 
that will be made. maybe somewhat less. In any case. the 


om for argument has been diminished. We have laid 
ictual case. the facts will still 


have to be studied and will be determining 


). What are the points you've agreed on? 
Harris. We 


duty means that an employee must carry out his respon 


iwreed that faithful performance ol 


ibilities according to the iw. the credit union by-laws 


ind the regulations of the supervisory agency, He must 


ilso carry out poli it instructions and assignments given 
him by the credit union's board of directors and his 
mmediate ipervisors. And further. we have agreed that 


he must behave accordi to the standards expe ted of a 


rrudent perso 


(). Can we have some examples? 
Harris. Well prot ibly the 


dome n credit unions that should not be done is to make 


commonest thing that is 


oa | ire outside the fie ld of membe rship 
Now if vou do this without takin 
verv likely violating the principle of 


reasonable precautions 


faithful performance. Of course, there are also circum 
vl ch evel i] hient man could make this kind 


ike But it ought to be made clear that a loan that 


rn le I ! emi ery well be an illegal loan 
1 cor thin tl faithful performances 
But we should point out one other thing right now: 
there are two kinds of illegal loans. One is the loan that 
etely illegal hich nothing can correct except to 
lect it mediately or some step of that kind. Another is 
the kind that is technically illegal—an administrative 
rror ou might call it—which can be made legal by 
takis ne appropria p: tor example, it may be tech- 
iliv illegal because the ite hasn't been signed properly, 
th | rect 


Note: This article is simply a discussion of faithful performance. An 
attempt is made to convey an accurate impression of what faithful 
performance means—but of course a bond is a contract, and in the 
last analysis its meaning can only be stated by the courts. 


Weinberg. We are also on the verge of another im- 
the matter of subrogation. I'd like 
to sav a few words about that in a minute. 


portant subject here 


(). All right. You are saying, as I understand it, 
that an illegal loan is covered by the faithful per- 
formance rider of the bond. In other words, if 
there is a loss of money due to the illegal loan, it 
can be collected from the bonding company 
through CUNA. Is that right? 

Weinberg. We still have to come back to subrogation 
ind the responsibility of the employee. There is a big 
difference between a fidelity bond. with or without faith- 
ful performance coverage, and other kinds of insurance. 
ln most insurance contracts there are only two parties 
involyed—the insured and the company; if the insured dies 
or his house burns down, the company pays the claim and 
nobody else is involved. But in the case of a bond, there 
ire three parties affected. The contract will be between 
the credit union and the company, but the insurance covers 
the honesty of a third party, the employee of the credit 
union. If the employee is dishonest, the company may pay 
the loss but the company has the right to collect from him. 
lhis is called the right of subrogation. The same principle 


The commonest violation of the principle of 
faithful performance is probably the loan that 
is made to a non-member, comments Stan Harris. 
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ipplies to faithful performance. If an employee does some- 
thing that results in a loss to the credit union, like making 
an illegal loan, the employee has been guilty of a violation 
of faithful performance; and when the company pays the 
claim. it has the right to go to this employee and collect 
the money from him. 

Harris. And before all this actually happens, remem 
ber, the credit union should ask the employee to make good 
the loss. There is no claim against the company unless 
there is a claim against some employee or officer. This is 
true under dishonesty, and it is true under faithful pet 
formance. The credit union cannot file a claim under eithet 
fidelity or faithful performance until it has been decided 
that some employee Is responsible for the loss. and. if pos- 
sible. restitution has been demanded. The bond coverage 
simply guarantees that if the culpable party cannot make 
full restitution, the bonding company will make good. 


Q. This seems to make the employee who has 
been lax or negligent equally guilty with the em- 
ployee who has been dishonest. Is that the case? 

Weinberg. No, not at all. The two are equally liable 
for the losses which have resulted from their acts. but of 
course there is a difference between dishonesty and a lack 
of faithful performance. The main way in which this 
difference is recognized is in the matter of coverage. 
When a dishonest act has been discovered, it is stated in 
the bond that coverage will be automatically discontinued 
on the employee responsible. The bond is silent as to 
whether coverage will be discontinued on an employee 
who has caused a loss through a failure of faithful per 
formance. The company may, at its discretion, continue 
the coverage; it may terminate coverage. There is. nat 
urally, a strong likelihood that coverage would he dis- 
continued for a failure in faithful performance just as 
there would be for dishonesty, but at least it is not auto- 
mati 


. What's the difference between bad judg- 
ment and a mistake? It seems to me there must be 
large gray area there. 

Harris. The best example of mistakes would be the 
small mathematical errors that will occur even in the best 
bookkeeping. Overages and shortages will always occur; 
even the most prudent man in the world will make mis- 
takes like these. This ic the human factor. You do not 
normally expect to collect your shortages from the bonding 
company, because you do not expect your employees to 
make restitution for small errors in the area described as 
teller’s overages and shortages. But losses due to outright 
negligenc e may be covered. if emplovees are held respon- 
sible. 

Weinberg. Take a situation where a credit union 
employee permits a member to withdraw from his share 
account more than he has in shares. This could occur 
simply because the individuai ledger card has not been 
posted up to date. It is a mistake to let the member over- 
draw, but it may be more than a mistake—it may go back 
to a failure to perform his duty faithfully. There is nothing 
in the law, incidentally, or in the bylaws, that would re- 
quire the individual ledger card to be up to date, but this 
is where the prudent man principle must be applied. It is 
not the act of a prudent man to permit withdrawals with- 
out making a reasonable effort to determine whether the 
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There was a time, says Dave Weinberg, when 
credit unions felt that meticulous record-keeping 
was not important, but that time is passing. 


share account contains enough money for the purpose. 


Q. And the employee who does this is liable for 
the loss? 


Harris. He could he. 


Q. What are the commonest breaches of faithful 
performance? 

Harris. Claims have been paid on losses incurred in 
a number of ways. Some of these were illegal acts. For 
example, a loan was granted to a member in excess of the 
unsecured loan limit. Or a loan was made to an official in 
excess of his shares, or a loan was made to a non-member. 
Some of them were not illegal but were in violation of 
policies of the credit union or involved lack of prudence. 
For example, a treasurer accepted a chattel as security 
on which there was a prior lien, violating credit union 
policy and procedure. Another treasurer failed to file a 
chattel mortgage, contrary to the instructions of his board. 
There have been failures to obtain signatures on notes. 01 
failures to get the signature of the borrower’s wife on a 
chattel mortgage—such things are not always breaches of 
faithful performance; it depends on the policy of the credit 
union and the facts of the particular situation. But things 
like this may lead to loss and may be violations of faithful 
performance. 

Weinberg. We have to face the fact that there was a 
time when the credit union movement did not take these 
things as seriously as it should have. There was a time 
when it was considered rather unimportant to keep 
meticulous records and handle documents carefully. Most 

(Continued on page 26) 





NEGRO FARMERS 





have learned that they need credit unions, 


says this veteran Farm Credit field man 


|‘ one rural South Carolina com 


where there are some five 


munity, 
hundred Negro families, the fertilizer 
dealer refused to extend credit to Ne 
gro farmers unless they agreed to buy 
in car-load lots They said they 
couldn’t afford it. They wanted to buy 
in 100 pound bags 

Antoine H. Fuhr, who was working 
then for the Farm Credit Administra 
tion, made a special trip to the little 
community to see what could be done 
He found Ne gTo 
farmers had too meager resources to 
qualify them for help from the FCA 

“I explained to them,” Fuhr recalls, 


a majority of the 


that they couldn’t qualify for help in 
this situation unless they combined 
their efforts and pooled their re 
sources. It was surprising, once they 
understood the problem, how quik kly 
they rounded up the needed money in 
five dollar and ten dollar bills, out of 
cookie jars, mattresses and stockings. 
Within a few days they had raised 
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a carload.” 
he United States 
stration for 35 


cash enough to bu 

Fuhr worked wv 
Farm Credit Admi 
years, and retired last year at the age 
of 68. His assignment was to instruct 
Negro groups in the uses of agricul- 
tural credit. His work took him to all 
parts of the country, but mostly to the 
Southern and border states. 


Some need training 

“Not all low-income persons are 
ready for credit union service,” says 
Fuhr today. “Some need more basic 
training in responsible living. But if 
there were a systematic program in 
existence to acquaint Negroes with 
credit union services, I feel sure that 
ind more Negro 
people would develop that essential 


in due course more 


sense of responsibility that is the 
basis of self-help.” 

Many low-income Negroes are pay- 
ing 10 percent or more per month 
for credit, Fuhr points out, and one 


of the reasons why they pay such 
rates is ignorance. Nearly all Negro 
groups that have started credit unions 
of their own have benefited greatly, 
he says. The South Carolina group, 
Fuhr remembers, had been paying 
the fertilizer dealer from 45 to 60 per- 
cent per year for their credit pur- 
chases of fertilizer. When Fuhr told 
them they should organize a credit 
union, they were skeptical. But when 
they visited a near-by urban credit 
union, their eyes were opened. “Their 
doubts and fears disappeared as soon 
as they saw how the urban group had 
improved their own economic posi- 
tion,” Fuhr recalls. 

In a lifetime of work in the field of 
agricultural credit among his own 
people, Fuhr has seen the need for 
rural credit unions at first hand. Al- 
though he is approaching seventy, he 
is tall, slender and extremely active. 
When he retired last year, he returned 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The building 
veniently located on the 
main street at sidewalk 


level. 
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IX years ago, the people of San 
Antonio, Florida, were trying to 
get a bank established in their com- 
munity of 500 population. They spent 
a year trying, without success. Then 
somebody noticed a credit union ad- 
vertisement in the Reader’s Digest; 
this, they thought, might be the an- 
swer to their problem. It was; it is. 
San Antonio is in the heart of Flor- 
ida’s citrus belt. It is 35 miles north 
of Tampa, 70 miles west of Orlando, 
35 miles east of the Gulf of Mexico, 
7 miles from Dade City. Fruit is the 
area’s principal source of income. 
Next are cattle and poultry. 
“We had 109 persons at our or- 
ganization meeting,” recalls Joseph J. 




















eg 


They wanted a bank for their town, but 
they couldn’t get one. So the people of 
San Antonio, Florida, organized a credit 


union, and it’s worked well for them. 


Herrmann, treasurer of the Citizens 
Federal Credit Union. “Thirty-seven 
members joined on our first day of 
business. They put over four thousand 
dollars into their share accounts, and 
borrowed over two thousand.” Today, 
five years later, the credit union has 
700 members and over $300,000 in 
assets. But better than that, it has a 
record of community service that 
makes Joe Herrmann and his fellow 
officers proud. For instance: 

® Community Hall. San Antonio 
today has a community hall of 75 by 
96 feet because of a series of small 
credit union loans. One of the town’s 
fraternal organizations had created a 
building association to finance the 
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Left to right 

Marie Pike is one of 200 children who belong 
Comer Keith, gas tank driver, says the credit 
union has been a life saver. 

Arthur H. Schrader, who owns a lumberyard, 
says the credit union has helped the town. 


Grocer John D. Jones is another credit union 
booster 






















































































building costs. But the association 
was unable to raise sufficient funds 
until several credit union members 
realized they could borrow small 
amounts to help in this community 
project. 

Comments credit union president 
Joseph Collura: “Some twenty-five of 
our members borrowed enough from 
us to invest $12.000 in our community 
building. Without this money we 
would have been unable to realize out 
building plans. Our credit union is 
particularly proud of its part in this 
project because it provided our mem- 
bers with valuable investment funds 
for which they receive 4 percent an- 
nual interest from the building associ- 
ation and annual repayments on the 
principal over a twenty-five-year pe- 
riod. We feel that our credit union 
made a dual contribution in aiding 
the building association: It enabled 
our community to have a much- 
needed recreation hall, and it gave our 
members an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a useful thrift program which 
assures them of savings far above 
those which they would have made 
without the challenge of having an 
active part in an important commu 
nity project.” 

® Medical Emergency. During 
the small hours of a winter morn- 
ing, Jim Miller (this is not his real 
name) wanted to send his wife to 
a Tampa hospital to give birth to 
a baby. When he telephoned the 
hospital, Jim learned that his wife's 
physician was out of town and 
could not be reached. The hospital 
recommended another doctor. But 





when Miller contacted this physi 
cian, he requested immediate cash 
payment for the delivery. Milles 
did not have the money. But he 
remembered that he had heard at 
Citizens annual meeting that the 
credit union was ready to help its 
members at any time during an 
emergency. Jim telephoned his 
treasurer at 4 in the morning. The 
treasurer promised immediate ac- 
tion, and Jim was able to assure 
the physician that he would be 
reimbursed at once 


“Jim Miller promptly repaid this 
loan and began a regular savings 
program, treasurer Herrmann re- 
calls. “Since then he has borrowed 
three additional times. All of these 
loans are paid. In addition, Jim now 
has more than $400 in his share 
account. He is one of our biggest 
boosters and has brought us many 
additional members.” 

® Refinancing. A member had 
obtained a $300 loan from a Tampa 
loan company a year before Citi- 
zens Federal was organized. For 
some fifteen months he had made 
payments as contracted, but his 
principal had been reduced by only 
$30. Citizens Federal approved this 
loan on the member's personal sig- 
nature and within another fifteen 
months the member was debt free. 

“Our member told me that he 
was paying us the same amounts 
which he had formerly paid to the 
loan company, says Joe Herrmann. 
“It is difficult to understand why 
his loan balance had gone down so 
little during the first 15-month 


period. The only logical explana 
tion seems that the loan must have 
been loaded with so many interest 
charges, insurance charges and 
other extras, that most of his early 
payments went to them.” 

® Partnership. Two young men 
borrowed $11,000 to purchase fer- 
tilizer and distributing equipment. 
This loan saved each citrus grower 
in the area some $4 per ton of 
fertilizer. It also resulted in sub- 
stantial additional savings because 
the two partners also distributed 
the fertilizer—a task which formerly 
cost each grower several hundred 
dollars annually. “This is one of 


‘the many credit union loans which 


benefited not only the borrowers 
entire community, 
comments a fellow-townsman. 


but also our 


® Sub-Teen-age Venture. Seven- 
vear-old Marie Pike made $5 loans 
during two consecutive summers to 
purchase equipment tor operating 
a lemonade stand. Each time she 
pledged one of her shares as secur 
ity In Cac h case she repaid het lo in 
within two months. Interest on both 
loans was 6 cents. “I made about 
$50 each summer,” reports Marie 
Pike. “You want to know what I did 
with my profits? That's easy. I put 
them into the credit union for my 
education.” 

@® Hot School Lunches. The 
town's Catholic Women’s Club for 
many years had wanted to install a 
kitchen in the parochial school. But 
in spite of repeated efforts, the club 
members had been unable to raise 
the necessary funds. The women 


overcame their problem by borrow- 
ing $3,000 from the credit union. 
With these funds they financed 
an efficient and attractive kitchen 
which now provides hot lunches 
for some 200 school children as well 
as good church suppers to pay for 
the equipment. 

These are the technical details 
of the ladies’ loan: Those who had 
not joined prey iously, applied tor 
membership in Citizens Federal. 
The credit union then made a loan 
to one of the women. The others co- 
signed. Citizens Federal also used 
the kitchen equipment as collateral. 

® Business Expansion. Soon 
after opening a motor boat repair 
shop, member Robert L. Manley 
found that his customers also 
wanted him to sell new motors for 
their boats. But Manley’s cash re- 
sources were not adequate for a 
large investment in motors. Citi- 
zens credit committee promptly 
approved a loan which enabled 
the member to add a line of new 
motors and thereby expand his 
income. Says boat 
dealer Manley: “Our credit union’s 


business and 


ready willingness to aid and encour 
age me in my business venture 
enabled me to obtain the necessary 
funds without having to use an 


out-of-town commercial source. 


A membership of 700 in a com 
munity of 500 is pretty good growth 
in five years. Actually, of course, 
Citizens is permitted to accept 
members from anywhere in the 
area five miles from the San Antonio 
post office. At the end of last 


















































November, the credit union had the hardship of expensive out-of- 


$311,537 in shares and $213,215 town trips to obtain funds in emerg- 

out on loan. The average loan was encies. Above all the credit union 

just under $900 has eliminated the need to rely on 
I think the key to our growth the high rate lending services of 

says Joe Herrmann, “is the way fampa loan companies.” 

we keep in touch with our mem During its five years of operation, 


bers. We keep mail going to them Citizens Federal made 1024 loans 


ul the time. Our board members for a total of $848,858. Typical 
talk to their friends and neighbors . 


ibout the credit union. Our build 
ing is located right on the main 
street at sidewalk level. And we 
have convenient hours, Monday 


reasons for borrowing include: 
false teeth, planting watermelons, 
expanding dairy herd, new or used 
car, improving home, paying attor- 
ney fees, honeymoon, expanding 


through Saturday poultry farm, starting a nursery, 


Herrmann, who is forty-eight 


S eye glasses, home construction 


in insurance agent and the father purchasing county school bonds, 


if nine children. The seven charter house _ trailer funeral expenses 


members of the credit union i 


recreational supplies, kitchen equip- 
clude a retired real estate man, two ment, college education, marriage 


ranchers, a fruit grower, a physician medical hille and travel 


ind a merchant 


Having a credit union has had Office facilities 
1 tremendous effect on our com 





munity explains citrus growel Citizens’ 14 by 42 foot office is lo- 
Joseph Collura, the group’s presi cated in a brick business building on 
dent since 1960 It has improved San Antonio’s main street. The air 
the economy of our community, it conditioned office divided into five 
has helped our folks to buy con sections: member area, counter, vault. 
sumer items which once were out directors’ room, and utility room. Two 
of their reach, and it has taught teller windows, two adding machines. 
thrift habits to many members. This a calculator, typewriter, check pro- 
new tendency toward thrift is the tector, and a microfilming machine 
basis of important economic im with reader facilitat the work of the 
provements in many of our families credit union § two employees. Office 
In addition, the convenience of hours are from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
uur location has done away with Continued on page 97 ) th 


Clockwise from top 


Joe Collura is a citrus grower and presi 
dent of the credit union 


Thelma Harris wishes members would not 
return verification notices to the credit 
union office 


Joe Hermann, treasurer, has bombarded 
the credit union movement with questions 
about methods and procedures, and possibly 
now knows more than anybody alive 


Al O. Kiefer pharmacist, says people in 
town have better homes thanks to the credit 
snion 





12 The Credit Union Bridge 


Alvin Jensvold was painting his 
home when interviewed. He says 
credit union efficiency depends on 


adequate salaries. 


THE SALARY | 


SCHEDULE 


if it’s planned right 
it will do a lot of 


things for a credit union 


GQALARY polic ies are one of the 

\ weak spots in our movement to- 
day,” says a veteran credit union 
treasurer. “In too many credit unions, 
salary practices are as out of date as 
the Model T. Our members are en- 
titled to the best service, but they 
won't get it until our boards set up 
salary schedules which will attract the 
best qualified people to full-time credit 
union work.” 

Comments like these reflect a grow- 
ing trend toward re-examination of 
salary structures and the establish- 
ment of position classification systems. 

Recently, The Bridge interviewed 
officers of seven credit unions with 
broad employment experience. Five 
of these groups have completed com- 
prehensive salary surveys, and the re- 
maining two are currently making 
salary studies. The officers of all seven 
groups report that systematic salary 
schedules bring marked improvements 
in seven areas: 


* Employee caliber—Good sala- 
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ries attract employees of superior 
ability. 

* Morale—Employees working un- 
der a fair and clearly spelled-out 
financial arrangement have a better 
attitude toward their work. 

* Personnel turnover—Satis- 
fied employees change jobs less fre- 
quently. This has many advantages 
to the credit union. 

® Initiative—Merit pay increases 
help to foster employee initiative. 

* Self-improvement—A clearly 
established ladder for promotions en- 
courages the staff to improve its skills. 

* Membership services — In- 
creased employee morale improves 
membership services. 

* Management—Uniform salary 
and employment policies result in 
greater operational efficiency. They 
also reduce the directors’ involvement 
in routine management functions and 
conserve their time for important pol- 
icy matters. 

The seven credit unions participat- 


ing in this survey are located in five 
states. They vary in size, number of 
employees and salary policies. The 
oldest group is 25 years old; the 
youngest was organized in 1953. 


Philosophy 

The salary philosophy of the seven 
groups varies, but the difference is 
mainly in emphasis. Each group feels 
that employees should be well re 
warded for their services. For ex- 
ample : 

E. W. Allen, president of Pen Air 
Federal Credit Union, Pensacola. 
Florida (organized 1936; assets, $2.2 
million; 5,931 members; 12 em- 
ployees): “In credit unions, em- 
ployees are often responsible for han- 
dling and supervising the handling of 
large sums. It is important that em- 
ployees with such responsibilities 
should be adequately compensated 
as a reward for their abilities, of 
course, and also to relieve them of 
financial worry and temptation.” 

Continues Allen, “Occasionally the 
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seek to grow and stay with the credit 


union. But salaries should not be tied 
percentage Nor 


should they absorb a disproportionat 


lo a proht sharing 


percentage ol gross imcome 

Henrys J Coburge 
Harvesters Federal Credit Union, 
inized 1948: 


2.120 members: 


treasurer ofl 


Cantonment. Florida (ors 


~ ' 
$1.7 million 


issels, 
» employees): “Our board believes 
that salaries of credit union employees 
should compare favorably with those 
of employees doing similar work in 
our plant. our community and in othe 
industries. Because credit union em 
ployees have the responsibility of han 
dling money. thei nings should be 
1 trifle above those of persons doing 


{ whe re 

Harold B. Carp r, president of 
Redstone Federal Credit Union. 
Huntsville, Alabama ranized 1951: 
issets, $5.6 million }1 1 members: 
22 employees): “We feel that credit 
union employees are entitled to the 


il benefits and 


comparable work 


same economic and 
security enjoyed in the community by 
other persons will milar respons! 


bilities.” 

Alvin Jensvold, | sident of HAPO 
Federal Credit Union, Richland. 
Washington (organized 1953: 


$1.4 million: 3.67% 


assets. 
mbers: 8 em- 


ployees) : “Credit nion salaries 


should be 


sons doing similar work in a commer 


i trifle a e those of per 


cial institution. Th 
ind keep the most 
skilled personnel avail 
the best effort of the 
them with pride in 


hould attract 
ipetent and 

bring oul 
mployees. fill 
rking for a 


membership organiz n. and en 





ourage all possible initiative.” 


Salary schedule 

How do credit unions prepare sal 
iry schedules? Most make careful 
studies. beginning with an itemized 
listing of individual employees’ duties 
and responsibilities. Then follows a 
detailed analysis and evaluation of 
each job. The third step would be a 
comparison of the evaluated data with 
position descriptions, job classifica- 
tions and salary schedules of othe 
credit unions as well as outside or 
ganizations 

There are many ways of conducting 
salary surveys. They may be made by 
(1) the entire board of directors, (2) 
the full slate of directors and commit- 
teemen, (3) directors, committeemen 
and outside experts, (4) a committee 
of the board, (5) a one-director com- 


mittee, (6) a committee of expert 


members, (7) a combined committe: 
of directors and expert members, (8) 
experts in the sponsor's employ, and 
(9) outside professional wage and 
salary analysts. You can take your 


choice—there are advantages each 
way. 

Treasurer Carney L. Givens of 
Brookley Federal Credit Union be- 
lieves it isn’t necessary to be a wage 
expert to make a thorough study of 
salaries. “All that it takes,” he says, 
“is good common sense. But if the 
committee is not staffed with experts, 
it will probably have to spend more 
time and legwork on it. Also. the cost 
may go up. But the end result should 
be just as good and just as accurate as 
a survey made with professional as- 
sistance.” 
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Here are the methods two credit 


unions used: 

* Joint study. Anheuser-Busch 
Employees’ Credit Union asked its 
employees o fill out job description 
forms. This took some two months 
“We wanted to make sure that each 
employee reported all that he was 
doing,” reports treasurer Clarence 
Stuckenberg. “This is not always eas 
to remember. That's why we left 
everyone plenty of time to recall all 
of his job details.” 

When each employee had listed 
everything he thought he was doing 
the manager reviewed his form item 
by item. The managers own personal 
job description was reviewed by the 
board of directors 

Six kinds of activities are listed 
separately on the Anheuser-Busch jol 
description form: overall responsibili 
ties; specific duties; periodic and ox 
casional duties; knowledge of opera 
tions. methods and procedures: type 
ot equipment whi h employee can op 
erate: and supervisory and polic Vv re- 
sponsibilities 

The Anheuser-Busch credit union 
turned over a copy of the entire set of 
job des« riptions to the employer's in 
dustrial relations department with a 
request for assistance in establishing 
a guide for position classifications. 
Meanwhile. the credit union’s direc- 
tors, credit committeemen, supervi- 
sory committeemen, investment ad- 
visor and advertising consultant 
reviewed the group’s complete list of 
job descriptions for a full month prior 
to the board meeting at which the sal- 
ary schedule was to he discussed. 
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Left to right 


Henry J. Coburger points out that handling 
large sums of money involves greater respon- 
sibility. 


James T. Wilson and E. W. Allen say low- 
paid board members have to be educated 
to the need for higher-paid credit union 
management. 


At Harvesters, where Richard F. Richardson 
is manager, they try to relate salaries in the 
credit union to salaries in the plant and 
community. 


The Anheuser-Busch credit union got job 
descriptions in the carefullest possible way. 
C. J. Stuckenberg is treasurer. 


John A. Hart is manager of Tulsa Federal 
Credit Union 


Signs of the times! 


Banks cannot charge more than $6 per $100 on revolving credit 
plans operated in cooperation with merchants, but merchants are not 
limited on what they may charge on their own revolving credit plans, 
says the Pennsylvania Justice Department. 

State Attorney General Anne X. Alpern handed down this opinion 
early in December. The usury law applies only to direct extensions 
of credit, the Attorney General said; department stores selling mer- 
chandise are not governed by it, and banks buying retailers’ paper 
are also exempt from its provisions. 


* * * 


The people of Britain, where installment credit has recently begun 
to take hold, object to credit ratings and credit checks as an invasion 
of privacy, reports a New York Times correspondent. 

“| do not want anybody calling up my office and asking how much 
| earn,” one Britain is quoted as saying. Others say they don’t object 
to a discreet query at the bank as to their ability to make payments, 
but that’s as far as investigations ought to go. The controversy is being 
stimulated right now by a plan to develop a national black-list for 
defaulting borrowers. 

Total installment debt has increased five times since 1955. 

* * o 

Investors in bank stocks in the United States have cause to rejoice 
this year, reports a New York dealer who specializes in these se- 
curities. 

Net operating earnings of commercial banks reached a 25-year 
record high in 1960. Despite complaints about the threat of competi- 
tion from savings and loan associations and credit unions, profits of 
the 25 largest banks are up 14 percent over 1959, and banks all 
over the country are taking favorable dividend action in the form of 
stock dividends and cash payments. 

Helping the banks has been a continued high rate of loans, while 
the prime rate has declined very little. 


“This gave everybody an opportunity 
to be familiar with all details of each 
job listing.” reports president Klages. 

At the board meeting. the directors 
asked the manager to leave the room 
when they got around to discussing 
each job description in detail. They 


compared the company’s suggested 
classification guide with one prepared 
by the Missouri Credit Union League 
based on a survey of Missouri credit 
unions and a national salary survey 
conducted by CUNA. 


Working from this comparison and 
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the board's own judgment, the dire¢ 
lor raded and evaluated each posi 
tio They also established a 
‘ ich rT vl cla 

* Professional survey. Redston 
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Annual increments at Redstone are based upon merit. They amount to one-seventh of the difference be- 
tween the minimum and the maximum salary for the individual grade. 


Employees who do not receive a merit increase are advised by the manager or supervisor as to the reasons 





REDSTONE FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
REDSTONE ARSENAL, ALABAMA 


SALARY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Salary Title Credit Union Service 
$3185-3815 Trainee: Teller and Clerical None 
3500-4130 Teller and Clerical Previous experience 
or after 3 months 
Secretary None 


3760-4390 Secretary, Teller and Clerical After one year 


Delinquent Loan Clerk None 
Machine Bookkeeper None 
4040-4670 Machine Bookkeeper After one year 
Secretary, Teller and Clerical After 18 months 
Delinquent Loan Clerk After one year 
4345-5335 Senior Machine Bookkeeper Optional 
Assistant Cashier Optional 
Loan Counselor Optional 
4830-5820 Assistant Supervisor Optional 
(collection section) 
Loan Officer Optional 
5355-6345 Supervisor Cashier After one year or pre 
vious experience 
Supervisor—Loan Dept Optional 
Supervisor—Accounting Dept Optional 


5685 Assistant Manager 


General Manager 





*No overtime pay 











Carney Givens says amateurs can 
do as good a job as professionals 
on a« job survey, but it may take 


more time 
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Albert W. Marble, managing director of 
the Michigan Credit Union League for seven- 
teen years, has retired. Louis J. Segadelli has 
been named acting managing director, and the 
League is accepting applications for the position 
Marble leaves. 


Post election items: Abraham Ribicoff, gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare by in- 
coming president John F. Kennedy; this places 
Ribicoff as top man in the hierarchy over the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. J. Deane 
Gannon will continue as head of the Bureau, 
reports Bill Knight, chairman of the CUNA legal 
and legislative committee. In Texas, voters ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment which will 
make it possible for the legislature to pass a 
small loan law. 


The Illinois Credit Union League is making 
compulsory audits a part of its legislative 
program this year—for credit unions with 
$400.000 of assets. It is also asking for an un- 


secured loan limit of $750. 


Consumer installment credit increased 
about $4 billions in 1960, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board figures. This was a smaller 
increase than 1959, when the rise was over $514 
billions. In 1958, on the other hand, there had 
been a net decline of about a hundred million. 
The largest increase recorded was in 1959, fol- 
lowed closely by 1955. 


Credit unions, working from November fig- 
ures, showed a gain in loan balances for 1960 of 
$640,000,000, reaching a total of $3,870,000,000. 
This was a better gain than consumer finance com- 
panies experienced; and it was about half the 
gain of commercial banks. Sales finance com- 
panies stood second, as usual. 


Canadian credit statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show gains run- 
ning around 13 percent over last year. Sales 
finance companies showed balances of $1,245,- 
000.000 in September, and licensees under the 
small loans act reached $47,100,000. Credit 


union figures are not yet available. 


Robert Rodreick has been appointed 
league management consultant, a new CUNA 
position. . . His position as assistant director of 


CUNA’s education department will be taken by 
James J. Lichty, a University of Wisconsin 
staff man well known to CUNA summer school 
students. .. Ralph G. Hoag has been appointed 
education director of the Connecticut League. . . 
Kent Francis, CUNA’s director of the Opera- 
tion Impact program, is leaving to set up a con- 
sulting service in Minneapolis. .. Leo Schwartz 
has been named director of field services for the 
New York League. . . A. J. Girdner joins the 
New Mexico League as assistant to the manag- 
ing director. . . 
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The struggle for savings is getting more 
intense. Banks and savings and loan associations 
will spend more money in 1961 than ever before, 
it is reported, to win depositors. There’s a rash 
of premium offers in savings and loan ads. Mean- 
while, the American Banker solemnly proposes in 
an editorial the establishment of a national thrift 
program comparable to the program of the Brit- 
ish government. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society has filed 
a brief with the Illinois Department of Insurance, 
answering the complaint of an Illinois credit 
union that it is being coerced into paying league 
dues in order to get the company’s insurance. 
The Illinois League has announced it will do 
everything possible to support the traditional 
CUNA Mutual position of selling only to affiliated 
credit unions. The complaint was made by the 
Decatur-Wabash group of Decatur, a railroad em- 
ployees’ credit union. 


Credit unions in the United States are urged 
again this year to remind their members that all 
dividends and interest income from credit union 
shares and deposits should be reported on in- 
come tax returns. CUNA Supply again is sell- 
ing leaflets on the subject. Credit unions might 
also remind members seeking tax refunds to 
list all interest payments to the credit union and 
other lenders. 


The Ontario Credit Union Act has been 
amended to permit the appointment of loan of- 
ficers. . . The Utah League has moved into a 
new building. . . The Missouri League has 
hired a public relations consultant. . . The credit 
union law in Haiti has been amended to permit 
the organization of a league. Thirty-three 
persons have completed the first ten-week course 
in family financial counseling sponsored by the 
Tennessee League and CUNA. . . 


CUMIS Insurance Society, Inc., the prop- 
erty and casualty subsidiary of CUNA Mutual. 
has written its first policies; they cover credit 
unions serving American Motors employees in 


Milwaukee and Kenosha. . . 


William H. Hensell has been named manag- 
ing director of the Montana League; he was for- 
merly on the staff of the Pennsylvania League. . . 
J. Eason Bouldin, director of training for the 
Tennessee League, is leaving to become manag- 
ing director of the South Carolina League. 
William Atkins has been named loss prevention 
coordinator for the CUNA insurance services 
department. .. O. A. Wood has joined the Texas 
League as a field man. . . Norman Riley, edu- 
cation director of the Nova Scotia League, has 
left for Tanganyika, where he will spend six 
months on credit union and cooperative work. . . . 
Paul D. Butkiewiez has joined the CUNA 


public relations department as a writer. 
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In the slums of Tokyo two years ago a German missionary suc- 
ceeded in persuading a group of rag pickers to organize a credit 


union. Today the credit union is operating successfully and has 
made a number of small loans that have helped the members raise 
their standard of living. The testimony of observers in many parts 
of the world shows that credit unions serve a vital need in low- 
income areas. 








CREDIT UNION NEIGHBORS 


It’s a small world, and as far as the 
credit union movement is concerned. it’s one world 


people a credit union 


Sipe some 
-means a bullock, or an acre of 
land. or a bicycle. Sometimes it means 
relief lor women who used to grind 
their flour by hand. Sometimes it 
means a bed to sleep in, or a sewing 
nae hine. 


CUNA from 


many corners of the world reveal the 


Letters received by 
human side of the credit union move- 
ment. 

Recently credit unions 
details of their 


history, development, and current ac- 


overseas 


were asked to give 


tivities, with special emphasis on the 
credit union’s contribution to local 
standards of living. The reports were 
compiled and sent to President Eisen- 
hower as part of the celebration of In- 
ternational Credit Union Day in Oc- 
tober. 
Many 


counts of ways in which credit unions 


contained heartening ac- 
ire helping people toward better un- 
derstanding of money handling. bette 
living conditions, and more produc- 


tive. secure futures. 


Fit native traditions 

[he Credit Union League of Ire- 
land calls credit unions “the best pos- 
sible ambassadors of good will for 
America.” Nora Herlihy. secretary of 
the Irish league, says “credit unions 
assure us that the future holds some- 
thing better for us than poverty, while 
at the same time they do not want us 
On the 


contrary, they are enabling us to or- 


to ‘Americanize’ our lives. 


der our Irish societies more in accord-: 


ance with our native traditions, and 

more in accordance with the dignity 

and freedom of all God’s children.” 
Miss Herlihy, citing cases of bene- 
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fits to individual Irish credit unions, 
describes the Liptons Ltd. Employees 
Credit Union as having “done one 
it has 
got them out of the money-lenders’ of- 


good thing for its members 


fices. and none of them will ever go 
hack.” 

In the Cumann Muintir Dun Oi: 
Community Credit Union, she says, 
many members “have been enabled. 
for the first time in their lives. to 
make substantial purchases for cash 

. the effect of this on the morale 
and general outlook of the individual 
member is very considerable, putting 
him on equal footing with his fellow- 
man. 


Learning to save 


The Rev. Jacob G. Kunnunkal, di- 
rector of Catholic Dharmalay in the 
Goya district in India, expresses his 
appreciation of the fact that CUNA 
“is taking such keen interest in such 
a tiny unit as ours in a far-off land,” 
and reports “here is a washerman 
who in his old age had never been 
able to save anything, but with the 
help and guidance of the credit union 
has already saved about 350 rupees. 
and now he has learned to save and 
live with less liquor. There are many 
examples of the kind. 

“Out of the 82 members except a 
dozen all are daily wage earners and 
you will be struck with pity at the low 
income they have at their daily la- 
bours. The usual wages they get for a 
day’s labour is Re 1.50, or a little over 
a third of a dollar. Some examples of 
how people have benefited; one man 
within two years has saved 30 rupees. 
He had at the time of joining the 
credit union about five years’ out- 


standing debts amounting to 327.50 
rupees, of which 121.50 were just in- 
lerest at exorbitant rates. Through 
the credit union he has paid back up 
to date 200 rupees, and it has cost him 
8.25 but earned 1.50 as dividend and 
thus actually it cost him only Rs 6.75 
to pay 200 rupees of his debt. He has 
become a freer man and has got an- 
other chance to establish himself. 
“Some members were able to cele- 
brate family weddings for which we 
charge interest for only half the sum. 
Ordinarily this is an occasion when 
the poor man falls in debt which he 
never refunds ordinarily and finally 
he settles his debt by selling out his 
little possessions such as an ornament 
or a bullock. A number of people 
have been able to buy a needed bul- 
lock (about Rs 50). A few have even 
bought small pieces of farm land 
which they never had and would not 
have had in their routine way of 


life.” 


The bicycle problem 


Bicycles are important in Ghana 
to the men at least—and the credit 
union movement has helped provide 
them, according to a letter from 
Basilide B. Zakpaa, of St. Joseph’s 
Credit 
Ghana. 

He writes that the coming of credit 
unions in 1955 has brought better 
living conditions, better housing, and 
more bicycles to his community. “In- 
stead of having to travel for at least 
400 miles to buy a bicycle (the bi- 
cycle is the ordinary means of fast 
transport in this part of the country 
for the men folk—the women travel 
on foot) the credit union brought bi- 


Union, 


Jirapa, northern 
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cycles nearer to home 

“The credit union made them avail 
able to the community, thus saving on 
both cost and risk. Besides bicycles, 
other articles like beds, cooking uten- 
sils, soap ind nutritious foods were 
made available to the community at 
i very low price The women were 
not left out at all. With all thes things 
the women still felt that there was 
something missing. They still had to 
stand on their feet to grind whatever 
flour was necessary for the family 
ifter a day’s strenuous work 

“This is not easy since a lot of en 
ergy is required to lift the heavy 
stones in order to grind a really good 
flour. So, during one of the monthly 
meetings, il was proposed and agreed 
upon that a corn mill be bought (the 
corn mill was to be bought and oper 
ited separately from the credit 
union). The corn mill was bought 
During the first week the miller had 
to keep up his work late into the night 
ind sometimes into the next morning 

“This short 


two elderly women on the day they 


conversation between 
received their flour from the credit 
union corn mill shows how important 
1 corn mill is to people whose staple 
food is grain food: ‘We are saved. | 
shall bury my grinding stones.’ An 
interrupted: ‘If this had 


been here 50 years ago 


other on 
(meaning the 
mill) I would not have appeared as 
old as I now look.’ ” 

A man in Dominica who had paid 
more to rent a sewing machine than 
the machine was worth is described 
by Edward D 


leader in 


Elwin, credit union 
Dominica, West 
who reported with cautious 
“Our credit 


struggling along. There is much work 


Roseau, 
Indies, 
opumism, unions art 
to be done in keeping them up to date 

“Our chief problem is ‘the harvest 
is plenty, but the labourers few.’” 
But, he says, much has been achieved, 
ind he cited several examples of the 
movement's progress in “correcting 
the hitherto uneconomical and waste 
ful spendin r habits of poorly educated 
people.” 


Bought sewing machine 


A young married man with a fam 
clothes 
a pl actice 


ily of three is a tailor and 
cleaner, Mi Elwin says 
his trade he had been renting a sew 
ing machine at the rate of $8 a month 
for over three years before he joined 
He could not afford 


a machine cash, the owner 


a credit union 
to buy 


would not sell on terms. Business 
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houses thought him a poor risk. 

“He had paid as rent more than 
the full cost of the machine.” The 
credit union made him a loan to 
purchase a new machine and an elec- 
tric iron, and he agreed to repay the 
loan in installments of the same 
amount as he had paid as rent, plus a 
small interest. 

“A few weeks afterward he was 
able to increase his installments, and 
within 15 months he had paid off 
the loan. Later he purchased another 
machine, started a grocery business 
with his wife, also a credit union 
member, and began to give his son 
a secondary school education. Up to 
today this particular family are credit 
union members and are very grateful 
for the start given them.” 

From Malaya, M. I. Nayar, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Cooperative 


Housing Societies, Ltd., describes 
conditions under which laboring 


people existed before establishment of 
cooperative credit unions. Mr. Nayar 
cites low standard of living among 
the workers and a desire to improve 
their position with undue rapidity, 
lack of thrift and other planning hab- 
its, obligatory religious rites, extrava- 
gance in marriages and funerals, bor- 
rowing at exorbitant rates of interest 
from private money lenders, absence 
of recognized financial institutions 
to lend money at reasonable rates of 
interest, and mistrust among the in- 
habitants in assisting the needy. 

“It was no unusual sight to see the 


NEGRO FARMERS 


(Continued from page 8) 
to his native Oklahoma and now lives 
in Muskogee, a town of 39,000 some 
fifty miles from Tulsa. He makes few 
concessions to his age. 

A second case Fuhr remembers was 
that of a Negro laborer in a town in 
North Carolina. He wanted to borrow 
$10 from his regular credit source, 
where the charge was 10 percent per 
month. Unfortunately, he forgot to 
remove his cap when entering the loan 
shark’s office. This oversight infuri- 
ated the loan shark’s staff, who gave 
him a tongue lashing and ordered him 
to leave the premises immediately. 
Apparently they didn’t realize he was 
there for a loan. 


When he found himself outside of 


Government and Commercial em- 
ployees being intimidated outside 
their places of employment by un- 
scrupulous money lenders,” Mr. 
Nayar says. “These were the days 
when money lenders charge interest 
as high as 200 percent per annum. 
This rate varied according to the 
amount of the loan and the desperate 
need of the borrower. 


“It was common practice for em- 
ployees to absent themselves on pay 
days .. . to avoid being waylaid by 
money lenders. Instances are fresh 
in memory when employees were 
compelled to hide in bushes on their 
way home to avoid them. These social 
evils were the root cause of many 
broken homes, acute unemployment, 
mass migration of workers from state 
to state and/or ending themselves in 
bankruptcy courts.” 


Malaya, he said, now has two types 
of credit unions, one for urban areas 
known as cooperative thrift and loan 
societies, and one for rural areas 
known as rural cooperative credit 
societies. 

“Today the members of the move- 
ment can be justly proud of the 137 
Cooperative Thrift and Loan Socie- 
ties which have a membership of 
over 90,100 and a working capital 
of M.$60,000,000, and of their ability 
to play a vital role for their economic 
advancement. The Cooperative Credit 
Unions and other Cooperative ven- 
tures have taken root in Malaya... .” 


The rates are high and the 
confusion is terrible, says Fuhr 


the loan shark’s office, says Fuhr, he 
suddenly realized that he had lost his 
only source of credit, a source he had 
patronized for many years. In a sense, 
his credit rating was gone. He dis- 
cussed this problem with a fellow- 
worker at a street corner. “Join our 
employees’ credit union,” was his 
friend’s suggestion. 

Like many of his fellow-workers, 
this laborer had never heard of a 
credit union. But he visited the eredit 
union treasurer and was surprised to 
learn that he was eligible to borrow 
after paying a 25 cent membership 
tee. He repaid his loan promptly, and 
continued to make the same payments 
into his credit union share account 
which he formerly made to the loan 
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shark. But this was better. 

“I have rarely seen a prouder per- 
son,” says Antoine Fuhr, “than this 
laborer when he told me several years 
later that he had more than $300 in 
his credit union share account. Pre- 
viously he had never owned more than 
$50 at any one time. And he was 
proud, too, of his right to participate 
in the credit union’s plans and deci- 
sions by voting at its annual member- 
ship meetings.” 

In a Negro church in Washington, 
D.C., Fuhr remembers how one of the 
leading members of the congregation 
confided in his minister, several years 
back, that he was being hounded by 
loan sharks and couldn't seem to find 
any solution to his debt problems. The 
minister said he didn’t know, offhand, 
what to advise but would make some 
inquiries. 

In the course of his investigation, 
the minister learned that more than a 
score of his parishioners were living 
in the same kind of misery, an exist- 
ence divided between paying and 
evading loan sharks and collectors. 
When he about credit 
unions, he was so moved that he 


found out 


urged his congregation to start their 
own credit union in order to help 
those who were in the clutches of un 
ethical money lenders. 

“The interesting aspect about this 
experience,” Fuhr points out, “is that 
the members of this congregation 
were not ignorant laborers but sup- 
posedly well-informed 
employees who were earning good 


government 
salaries.” 
Pay 10 percent monthly 


In the islands near Charleston, 
South Carolina, small Negro farmers 
with 2 to 5 acres each were unable to 
plow their land because they lacked 
a tractor and plow. Fuhr remem- 
bers. None of them could afford in- 
dividually to purchase this equipment. 
They were paying a uniform 10 per- 
cent per month for borrowing money 
to meet their current needs. They had 
no source from which they could ob- 
tain larger amounts at reasonable 
rates. 

Recalls Fuhr: “This group, too, 
eagerly embraced the credit union 
idea when it learned about the eco- 
nomic strength of cooperative thrift. 
Its credit union’s first loan enabled 
twenty farmers to purchase a trac- 
tor with equipment. These farmers 
plowed their own land and _ then 
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leased the equipment to the area’s 
remaining farmers on a fee basis.” 
At one southern Negro land grant 
college, more than 20 percent of the 
faculty were borrowing money at 
usurious rates from loan sharks until 
the group organized a credit union 
at the suggestion of a new teacher. 
Fuhr says. At another Negro educa- 
tional institution the president told 
Fuhr: “Our credit union is the life 
saver of our faculty. Since we have 
the credit union, our teachers have 
found out that they can buy cheaper 


SALARIES 


for cash than on the installment plan. 
This difference in acquisition cost is 
an important saving, which adds ma- 
terially to the well-being and living 
standard of our teaching staff.” 

Credit unions are bound to spread, 
Fuhr believes. “Negro farmers for- 
merly relied upon high-rate credit 
sources to help them over temporary 
financial difficulties, but they are 
learning that costly small loans turn 
into long-term debts. That’s why they 
are becoming increasingly interested 
in credit unions.” 


Employee morale will be higher and 
the board's job will be easier 


(Continued from page 16) 

instructed its survey team accordingly. 

Guided by these instructions, the 
wage analysts recommended a salary 
schedule modeled after the U. S. Civil 
Service system. It differs from the 
civil service procedure, however, in 
salary in- 
creases must be merited. To this ex- 
tent the schedule uses the methods of 
private industry. 


one important respect: 


Redstone’s salaries are the same in 
each grade as those of civil service 
employees. If the earnings of the civil 
service employees at the arsenal 
should be raised, the salaries of the 
credit union’s employees would go up 
proportionately. 


Pay increases 

Pay increases are based on merit 
in each of the five credit unions that 
have fully developed salary schedules. 
Increases for employees below the 
rank of manager are subject to 
the manager’s recommendation and 
board approval. The manager’s own 
salary is determined by direct board 
action. 

The amount of pay increases varies 
from credit union to credit union. In 
some groups the salary structure is 
arranged in great detail, allowing for 
a specific number of identical steps 
within each grade. Others merely 
specify the salary range of each 
grade, leaving the amount of each 
merit increase to the manager's rec- 
ommendation. 

Factors that credit union managers 
consider in making recommendations 
for promotions include demonstrated 
ability and aptitude; training and 
experience; past and. current per- 


formance; potentialities for develop- 
ment; attitude and conduct; attend- 
ance record; and ability to work 
harmoniously with others. 


Review of schedules 


One important consideration in 
preparing a salary schedule is to plan 
a review procedure, the interviewed 
credit unionists point out. This is 
needed in order to keep up with 
changing conditions. 

“It isn’t enough to do a survey and 
prepare a schedule which will meet 
present needs,” says president Klages 
of Anheuser-Busch. “An _ effective 
schedule must be flexible. It should 
provide a method of amendment and 
periodic review.” Adds president 
Green of Brookley Federal Credit 
Union, “Continual review and room 
for adjustment, without destroying 
the basic pattern, are essential for a 
workable salary classification sys- 
tem.” 

The most widely accepted practice 
is an annual review. But some boards 
prefer to consider the adequacy of 
their employees’ remuneration every 
six months. Says one board member: 
“We don’t adjust the salary scale un- 
less we feel a real need for it. But 
we believe that planned periodic re- 
view is essential to assure our employ- 
ees a level of income in line with 
their responsibilities.” 

Fringe benefits 

Fringe benefits vary greatly among 
credit unions, the Bridge 
brought out. In some groups they 
are limited to such statutory re- 
quirements as social security, work- 
men’s compensation and unemploy- 
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ment compensation But the trend is 
Iringe bene 
fits. including CL NA Retirement Sav 


1nives Fund 


learly toward broadet 


group life insurance 
ruaranteed issue life insurance, group 
medical plans and rroup hospit liza 


11on imsurance 


Costs 


sts in relation to gross an 
ome have i tendency to go 
the credit union grows. But 
benefits tend to rise as the 
matures 

the sever yroups has 

1 specie percentage ol gross 
HAPO Federal 
Lnion. Its board has 


ed the expenditure of 25 percent ol 


for salaries 
iuthor 
irning or employee salaries 
ind fringe benefits. But the roup s 
tual salary costs are somewhat be 
this authorized maximum. Durin 
959. HAPO spent 23.3. percent 
rross earnings for salaries plus 
for fringe benefits. Last 
salary and tringe costs 
ighborhood of 
Ihe other six credit union 
budget 


specit percentages 


ries. They prefer to plat 
eneral salary costs 
our overall 
beginning of the vear 


Babcock of Red 


But we do not set aside sp 


treasure! 
imounts o7 percenta es 
wome tor salaries Pen 
dent Allen say “We budg 
expense 
limit our 
ige hgures e feel 
wl 1 limit woul | 
! should 
Lh board should 


thority to wmcrease 


Ty 


u ~4 Salaries 


i the credit 


groups is slightly above 15 percent 
of gross annual income plus 4% per- 
benefits. 


These figures do not include vaca- 


cent for voluntary fringe 
tion and sick leave costs, nor such 
statutory benefits as sot ial set urity. 


workmen's compensation or unem- 
ployment compensation. ) 

Pypical of the effect of growth on 
total salary costs is the experience of 
Redstone Federal Credit Union. Dur- 

1954 


532.000 


when yearend assets were 
this groups salary cost 
without fringes. 
1958. with assets of 


3.2 million, Redstone’s salary costs 


was 35.51 percent 


At the end of 
were down to 23.2 percent. In 1960, 
the group's salary expense dropped 
further to 19.7 percent of gross earn- 
ings. while assets climbed to $5.6 
million 

Here is what the interviewed ofh 


cers suggest to groups planning salary 


schedules: 

® A job evaluation system should 
be worked out early. Persons familiar 
wages and budgets 
should be consulted 
a professional study is very 
whilk 

schedul 


© The 
| 


fair and equitable, sul 


with salaries. 
The expense of 


worth 


should be 


ject to periodi: 


salar \ 


review ind capable of unlimited 


rrowth 


Beware of tailoring positions to 


suit specif people ind downward 
idjustment of salaries as a result of 
trying to fit people into existing posi 
tions 

According to president Jensvold of 
HAPO Federal Credit Union. “By 
uttracting and keeping the highest 
quality of oflice pel mnel, we find 
able to deal more effec- 


tively with the members 


that we are 
This is re 
flected particularly in the employees’ 
ability to explain the credit union’s 
functions and purposes to the mem- 
hers. This in turn encourages bette 
use of our services and speeds our 


overall crowth “9 


The main problem of most retired 


people is the fear of big medical bills 


} 
Impl ment 


Steering committee a nine-man 


‘roup set up to han problems of 
retired workers. 

Che committee holds monthly meet- 
action and 


fields of 


service. education. hous- 


ings in the area to take 
determine polis ies im the 
community 


ing. health. recreation and other re 


tirement problem areas. 

Brown, who retired in 1951 after 
28 years in maintenance and carpen- 
try work for the Lincoln division of 
Ford Motor Co., says, “I’ve never 
drawn a cent out of the bank since 
| retired. But I've had to watch for 
sales, and spend carefully. I have to 
make a suit of clothes last two years 
longer than I used to. My wife and I 
can get along on our pension and so- 
cial security. If you plan ahead care- 
fully. you can do it.” 

Barclay 1953 after 25 
years with several parts companies. 
“We get along fairly well,” he said, 
“but you've got to 


retired in 


watch every 
penny. 

Fitzpatrick, a die sinker for Ford, 
retired four years ago. “Members of 


the LAW 


says. “Our pensions allow the major- 


are the lucky ones,” he 


ity of us to live, if we cut down on 
activities and expenses. Many retired 
people aren't so lucky. A lot of them 
have nothing but their social security. 
What bothers most of us here is that 
our pension is not passed on to our 
wives. My pension dies with me, and 
when I'm gone my wife will have to 
live on lowered social security bene- 
hits 


Watching the pennies 


Fenkell. an inspector at the Lincoln 
plant. retired in 1955. Though he’s 
single. he says, “It’s a hardship to live 
on social security and pension. We all 
have to scrimp and watch pennies. 
Retirement is supposed to be a time 
for more leisure. more vacations. 
around and 


things. But with much less money it 


more moving seeing 
doesn’t work out that way.” 

All four stress the importance of 
health insurance to retirees. Retirees 
from the LAW may keep their hos- 
after retirement. 
assume the full 
cost. This insurance is “absolutely 
necessary and essential to us.” Fenk- 
ell believes. 


pitalization plan 


though they must 


These four seem to feel at least 
reasonable optimism about UAW re- 
tirement, but it must be noted that 
they are not necessarily typical UAW 
retirees. All are active, capable, care- 
ful men of the type who will manage 
their affairs well under practically 
any circumstances, and can be relied 
on to be careful and provident in 
financial affairs. 

About a million UAW members. 
including 600,000 employes of the 
big three auto companies, are cov- 
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ered by a | AW-negotiated pension 
plan. Each employer negotiates its 
own plan, and each plan is different. 
The General Motors plan is similar 
to those of the other major auto com- 
panies except in details of fringe 
benefits: it provides a retiree at 65 
a pension based on $2.50 per month 
per year of service. A worker may 
retire at 65; retirement is compulsory 
at 68. 

J. A. Rightley. coordinator for the 
Older and Retired Workers depart- 
ment of the UAW, describes a “typi- 
cal” GM worker about to retire after 
30 years on the job. “He’s made an 
average wage of $432.50 a month. 
hased on an average job somewhere 
hetween unskilled and highly-skilled 
labor. He is 65. his wife is living. and 
he is about to become one of about 
115,000 living UAW retirees.” 

Based on current pension rates he 
will receive a pension of $75 a month. 
and assuming he has earned maxi- 
mum social security benefits, about 
$120 more from the government. His 
wife will receive half his social secur- 
itv benefit. or $60. and the retiree 
couple’s total monthly income will be 
$255. If the worker continues his 
group health insurance, which every- 
one agrees he should. $17 will he de- 
ducted from his pension check and 
his income will be $238. (If he 
worked for Ford or Chrysler there 
will be minor differences. but the in- 
come will be much the same.) 

Thus when he retires. his income 
will be cut virtually in half. It is the 
same_half-income retirement that 
seems to apply in one industry after 
another. Can a retiree in the Detroit 
area live on $238 a month and main- 
tain his standard of living? The an- 
swer is a qualified “yes” 


Car should be paid up 


Rightley. who works daily with 
thousands of Detroit area retirees and 
knows many of them personally, says. 
“In my opinion— in general — the 
man and woman in our hypothetical 
case can maintain a minimum living 
standard on his pension and social 
security. if he has accumulated his 
furniture and owns a car that is fully 
paid for or does without one 
whether he owns his home or rents. 
if he continues to live in the same 
neighborhood.” 

Rightley says the average retiree’s 
standard of living is set by his re- 
tirement income, not by savings. 
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What Can Pensioners Expect? 


Most American workers who are covered by some kind of retirement 
plan can expect, as of this moment, to retire on a total income, includ- 
ing retirement plan benefits and social security, of about half what 
they're earning now. 

Recent Bureau of Labor Statistics budgets for retired couples, based 
on the needs of 65-year-old or older couples in 20 large cities, indicate 
that such couples require $3,366 a year in Chicago, most expensive 
city in the survey, and $2,641 in Houston, least expensive. 

Eight of the cities required budgets of between $3,025 and $3,125; 
six cities budgets under $3,025; and six higher than $3,125. Such 
budgets, the BLS says, provide a healthful, self-respecting manner of 
living, allowing normal participation in community life. 

Washington, D.C. was used as the “base city” for the survey, for 
one reason because its residents come from all over the United States. 
The Washington budget is $3,047, and is broken down into categories 
in the accompanying table. 

All budget figures assume a couple lives alone in a two to three-room 
rented dwelling, and that the home is equipped with furniture and 
normal mechanical necessities. Besides basic needs, budgets include 
some extras, such as contributions, gifts, tobacco, and even a small ($20 
annually) allowance for aicoholic drinks. Nine percent is earmarked 
for medical expenses. 

These are not minimum subsistence budgets. They take into account 
social and psychological as well as physical needs. 


RETIRED COUPLE BUDGET, COMPILED BY BLS FOR WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TOTAL $3,047 


Item Cost per year 
Food and Beverages $864 
Including 
Food at home 816 
Food away from home 29 
Alcoholic beverages 19 
Housing 1,163 
Including 
Rent, heat, utilities 921 
House furnishings 95 
Household operations 
and communications 147 
Clothing 216 
Including 
Husband 80 
Wife 106 
Materials and services 30 
Medical Care 271 
Transportation 176 


(A weighted average cost of car and non-car 
owners based on $583 for car owners, 
$61 for non-car owners) 


Other goods and services 357 
Including 

Reading and Recreation 102 

Personal Care 78 

Tobacco 32 

Gifts, Contributions, etc. 145 








Most workers, he says. don’t have in- 
vestments of any kind because most 


working people don’t have the income 


to allow investments. Many of them 
have small savings in credit unions, 
banks and government bonds, but few 


have substantial savings, and very 
few have important investments or 
income property. 

When he says the average retiree 
can get along pretty well, Rightley 
adds. “This is true, always bearing 
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n mind that 
change the 


health problems can 
whole picture in individ 
ual cases That’s why we strongly 
urge our people to hang onto their 
health insurance 

“Obviously. social security added 
to pension benefits does not allow our 
to live high. We feel we have 
1 good retirement program We know 


it needs improvement, ind we are 


retirees 


seeking improvement. But what's the 
ilternative? If we didn’t have social 
security which is only a little more 
than 25 years old, and the pension 
plan, which is 10 years old, the only 
inswer would he the old one the 


poorhouse 

Concern over the medical problems 
of retired members has led to a spe 
cial program set up by the Retail 
Wholesale and Department Store 
union, New York. “Womb to tomb”, 
the union officers sometimes call this 
medical, hospital and death benefits 
program. 

jack Ossofsky, retirement plan di 
rector, is proud of the health plan, 
though he considers it a stop-gap 
measure only, and feels the union and 
employers can’t afford to foot this bill 
indefinitely. Like all other union off 
cials surveyed, Ossofsky feels strongly 
that health and benefits 
should be part of social security 


medical 


There are 800 retirees among the 
30.000 members of the department 
store union in the New York area. 
and they remain very much members 
They don’t turn in their 
union books on retirement, but re 


in the union 


main fully-credited members for all 
purposes. Retirees are organized into 
locals, by neighborhoods, and_ the 
union has a remarkably extensive 


program for its retired members, 
ranging from pre-retirement educa 
tion to post-retirement educational 


recreational and social facilities 
They have it good 


Ossofsky estimates that the average 
wage in the industry is about $75 a 
week, ranging from $50 to consider 
ibly over $100. Pensions, which vary 
according to length of service and age 
ut retirement, pay $5 a month for 
each year of covered service. Ossofsky 
helieves that when the average worket 
now employed retires, the pension 
will have risen to $125 to $150 a 
month; “I feel these are among the 
hest retirement benefits of any indus 
try in the country.” 


He thinks a man 


retiring with 
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maximum man-wife social security 
benefits of $180 and maximum pen- 
sion benefits of $125 will be in pretty 
good shape, especially considering he 
has complete medical coverage for 
life, paid-up death benefits, and con- 
tinuing association with the union 
ind its facilities. 

“Of course he will have to cut down 
on expenses,” he says. “Retirees tell 
me they must buy cheaper cuts of 
fewer clothes and make 
them last longer, have company less 


meat. buy 
frequently As one retiree put it. *] 
have butter for my bread, but how 
can | buy 
children?’ ” 


presents for my grand 


Better off retired? 


If a man can work part-time after 
retirement, Ossofsky says, it’s quite 
possible he’d be better off finan ially 
retired than working. If he retires 
now with maximum combined social 
security benefits of $180, and he has 
1 pension of $75, and he earns the 
maximum allowable $1,200 a year in 
part-time work, his annual income 
can be $4,260, most of it tax-free. 

The union encourages this post- 
retirement work. It opposes strongly 
retirements for reasons 
of age, and Ossofsky calls such retire- 
ment 


compulsory 
“socially improper, forcing 
He feels that 


management as well as labor is be- 


people into poverty 


coming more and more interested in 
the problems of the retired. “We don’t 
take all the credit,” he says. “Man- 
agement realizes that an unhappy, 
dissatisfied retiree is very poor public 
relations.” 

An unusual form of retirement 
being tried out by the department 
store union is a “trial” retirement 
plan, that allows a worker to take a 
leave of absence for six months or a 
year and receive normal retirement 
benefits. If he likes retirement he may 
stay retired. Or if he prefers, he can 
work. About half the 


workers who tried it recently stayed 


return to 


retired 

The department store union retire- 
ment plan is unusual in another way. 
It goes with the worker if he changes 
from one participating employer to 
another. Since many employers are 
ered by a joint 
union-employer board. Most plans are 


involved, it is administ 


not industry-wide, unfortunately, and 
if a worker quits a company he loses 
his pension rights, except in cases 
where he has earned vested pension 
rights by working for the same com- 


pany for a certain length of time. 

There are some pension plans that 
are completely separate from social 
security, and some that are integrated 
with it. Where the plans are separate, 
increases in social security payments 
go right through to the beneficiaries. 
Where the pension is integrated,. an 
increase in social security payments 
may not benefit the retired person; it 
may be deducted from his private 
pension payments to some extent. 
Many plans work this way, for exam- 
ple the pension plan that covers tele- 
phone company employees. This plan 
covers employees of AT&T, associated 
companies of the Bell System and cer- 
tain other companies. 

The telephone workers’ pension 
plan is one of the oldest in major 
industry, dating back to January 
1913. It is computed by taking the 
employee’s average income for his 
best five years, times 1 per cent, times 
his years of employment. Thus, a 30- 
year employee who has averaged $5.- 
000 for his best five years will receive 
a pension of $125 a month. If he is 
entitled to $150 a month from social 
security at age 65, the -company’s 
payments to him are reduced $75; 
he is then drawing $50 from the com- 
pany and $150 from social security, 


or a total of $200. 


One of the oldest 


This pension plan was in effect long 
before social security was created. 
When social security came in many 
companies abandoned their pension 
plans entirely, but the communica- 
tions industry wanted to continue, 
taking the position, however, that 
since it was going to pay half the 
contribution toward social security it 
was entitled to recover half the 
amount paid out to each individual 
covered. One result is that amounts 
paid in by the company support ear- 
lier retirements for those who want 
them, without increasing the com- 
pany’s contribution as much as would 
be necessary if the company gave up 
the social security offset. 

Everyone in the industry, including 
executives, is in the plan, but by and 
large employees fall into two general 
groups: craftsmen, usually male 
skilled workers earning $100 to $130 
a week; and operators, usually fe- 
male, making $45 to $85 a week. The 
average in the industry is $85.46, but 
this is deceptive beeause the average 
is pulled down by the operators. The 
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average among craftsmen and execu- 
tives is much higher. 

Retirement in this industry is esi 
pulsory for everyone at 65; earlier 
retirement is open to both men and 
women under different schedules of 
years of service and age. 

The Communications Workers’ Un- 
ion feels workers in the industry are 
getting pensions as good as any com- 
parable group. No union is ever 
satisfied, of course, and the Commu- 
nications Workers want to change the 
present arrangement with respect to 
social security. This is a sensitive 
point among retirees 

Retirees have it figured that if a 
man draws social security for six 
years his former employer recoups 
the entire contribution he made for 
that man, and after six years the em- 
ployer is making a “profit” on his 
investment in that man’s retirement. 
However, employers are not eager to 
discuss a change in the system at this 
time. The union, too, is busy with 
other things, and recently got new 
contracts with guarantees of higher 
minimum pensions. 

“If you still have debts to pay off 
after retirement, you're really up 
against it,” says a man who adminis- 
ters pensions and retirement in the 
United Steelworkers. 


Layoffs hurt them 


John Tomayko, sitting in his union 
office in Pittsburgh, feels that the 
question of savings by steelworkers 
is pretty academic these days. “We 
had a recession in 1958 and a 116- 
day strike in 1959. Layoffs started 
again last March. What condition is 
a man in to retire after going through 
all this? 

“He may have planned to have 
his house paid for in time for retire- 
ment. Instead, he may be in debt. It’s 
not unusual for a man with 20 years 
of service in the industry to be on 
layoff right now.” There are 150,000 
workers laid off and 300,000 working 
part-time, he points out. 

The average steelworker’s wage 
today is $3.25 an hour, which for a 
normal work month is $546. But be- 
cause of the recession in the industry, 
workers are averaging only 31.4 
hours a week, which means $100 less 
pay per month. The retirement plan 
that involves basic steel industries— 
some 600,000 workers are covered by 
such plans in “basic steel”—provides 
$2.50 for each year of service, after 
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35 years of service. The average re- 
tirement benefit now for a retiree 
with 35 years, is $87.50 a month, 
Tomayko says, and the average re- 
tiree has 3344 years of service. 
Two formulas are used to deter- 
mine eligibility and amount of steel- 
worker pensions. One system disre- 
gards social security entirely, and 





computes the pension in addition to 
social security benefits. The other 
system includes social security, and 
deducts the arbitrary figure of $80 
as a social security adjustment. The 
plan used for each retiree is the one 
in which pension benefits would be 
higher. 

Tomayko says the system in which 


The voice of the people says ouch! 


A Chicago man recently asked the Chicago Better Business Bureau what to do 
about a contract he signed to purchase a used car from a city dealer and pay 
$5,460 to finance the purchase of the $1,795 car. 


By the time the car is paid for it will be 14 years old, and the buyer wonders 
whether he isn't being overcharged. According to the bill of sale, in June 1957, 
the customer was allowed $200 on a trade-in of an older car, and he agreed to 
make 156 monthly payments of $35 each to purchase a 1949 model. The customer 
voluntarily paid $50 a month instead of $35. About a year ago he asked the finance 
company to revise his payment schedule. He received a letter requiring further 
payments of $3,990, spread over 80 months, including 79 payments of $50 and 
one of $40. The purchaser now will own the car outright in a little less than 11 
years from the date of purchase, though the carrying charges have not been re- 
duced a cent. 


The Chicago BBB has had other complaints against the same dealer, who has 
been involved in more than one court action. It happens that an official of the 
auto firm and a registered agent of the finance company that handles its payment 
contracts are one and the same man. 


- e 


Soon thereafter, the Bureau received another concerning the same finance com- 
pany. A Chicago man temporarily out of work answered an ad placed by an “ad- 
justment company," offering debt adjustment service. The adjustment outfit re- 
ferred him to the finance company in question, which set up a loan of $276 for 
him. The man and his wife received $130 to pay off bills and a check for $146 
was sent to a used car dealer to pay off the balance owed on a car. 


The customer soon received a payment book in the mail, calling for 24 monthly 
payments of $34.56 each, or a total of $829.44 to repay a $276 loan. This is in- 
terest at better than 190 per cent per annum. He later returned to work, and 
visited the finance company to ask for a pay-off figure as well as an explanation 
of what he considered pretty high costs for a rather modest loan. 


A company representative scribbled a series of figures to explain the charges. 
They included a $50 commission to the adjustment firm for referral, $48 for insur- 
ance for the customer and $48 for his wife (the buyer had no idea he was buying 
insurance), $12 for drawing up papers, a $100 "flat charge," and then, the cus- 
tomer says, a succession of figures the description of which | do not recall spe- 
cifically.” 


The Bureau reports it is taking “such further action as the facts and circum- 
stances appear to warrant” in both cases. 


a. 


The Los Angeles Better Business Bureau recently shopped an ad for new and 
used 1961 Morris cars, offered at $25 down and 36 months to pay. The Bureau's 
shopper was told at the showroom that “of course” you can't buy such a car for 
$25 down, and that a $700 pickup payment was required. The salesman said he 
could obtain a $700 side loan for the customer, and that payments would be 
$59.69 for 36 months on the car and $37.09 for 24 months on the side loan. In 
other words, payments of $97.48 for 24 months and $59.69 for the last 12 months, 
not exactly the picture the customer has in mind when he comes in with $25 down. 


Twice during the figuring the salesman made an error in addition—both times 
at the expense of the buyer. One mistake would have cost the customer $100, the 
other $24. Giving the salesman the benefit of the doubt, and assuming he would 
have caught the mistakes if a contract actually had been drawn up, the customer 
would have paid a total of $2,147 in 36 months on a loan of $1,480, the unpaid 
balance on the price of the car, and $889 in 24 months on the $700 side loan. The 
interest rate on the first is about 29 per cent per annum, and on the second about 
25 per cent. 











he SoU ocial security heure = «ke 
ducted is used for only about 10 pet 
nt of retirees; it is retained princi 
pally because it has advantages for 
employees with unusually lor ser 

e record > vears or more 

lomavko believes steelworker per 
ons ar ood ones, providing retire 
ment incomes that allow people to live 
lecentl with the ‘ yceptior ol he ilth 
ind hospitalization protection Ved 
ll imsuranes irried by workers on 
the job may be converted after retire 
nent but the cost is high and the 
enehts much reduced, he says: only 
bout oO per cent of retirees do cor 
ert the coverage. “| can see no othe 

er but health benefits tied 
ith social security he sa 
This is the area of real leat 
hat make people hesitate Duy 
eeded new refrigerator. for exan 
rie My God. what if | ‘ sick. O1 
my wile et sick 7 1 retiree must 
isk himself. If such protection wert 
part of social security it would have 
i tremendous effect on the lives of 
retired steelworkers.’ he believes 
They would be able to budget and 
plan their live free of that one big 
lear of the cost of illness. I think a 
retired steelworker and his wife could 
live rather decently under such cit 
umstances, with an income of some 
hit like $260 a month and no 
vorries ibout shatteri medical 
y pense 
SUB payments cut 

he current steel industry recession 
as had a disastrous effect on what 

el ivil workers may have had 


nd brought into special importancs 


ndustry s Supplementary Unem 
yment Benefits SLB) i plat 
negotiated in 1956 under which em 
ployers contribute 5 cents an hour to 


the SUB fund for each hour an em 


ployer vorks. Under the plan the 


| nid rf] WwW rke I cove;re d by S { B 
vould rece ibout 05 per cer t ot 
his normal take-home pay including 
unemployment compensatior for 52 
veeks. Between September 1. 1957 


ind November 1. 1960, some $132 
million was paid to laid-off workers 
through this plan. 

“This is money that went into com- 
munities hard-hit by layoffs. commu 
nities that simply would not have 
seen this money otherwise.” But due 
drains on SUB funds, a 
reduction table went into effect De 


et mi I l. 


to heavy 


1960 that in many com 
meant 25 per cent lower 
“During 1959 the 


benefit received by a laid 


munities 
SUB 


ivwerace 


payments 


off worker. while he was receiving 
une mployment compensation. was 
$21.60 a week, and after unemploy- 
ment compensation ran out £40. You 


in see the impact this has on SUB 


funds % 


After 52 weeks, what? 


Alter >2 weeks ol layoff the 
workers only source of income is 
public assistance, and after a year ol 


that he may pick up whatever retire 
ment benefits his age and service may 


entitle him to. “But this may be just 
enough to make him ineligible for 


lomay ko 


“and if at this point he’s not vet eligi- 


public assistance,” 


says. 
ble for social security, where is he?” 

“I feel the question of medical care 
ifter 65 is as important as the pension 
itself.” says Adolph Held, director of 
health and welfare for the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers union, 
New York City 

Nearly 25.000 members of this 
union, which has 440,000 members 
wross the country. are retired. They 
have SO separate tirement plans. 
ill similar. for different branches of 
the industry 

Held estimates the erage wage in 
the industry at $2.500 to $2.600 a 
vear. with some making less and some 
making more. Women make up about 
70 per cent of the workers, a percent- 


le idily. He does 
proportion of the 


iwe that is growing 
not kn w 
workers are family 


the h 


women that many re 


what 
breadwinners, but 
feel despite h percentage of 
There is no 


compulsory retirement age 


FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE 


Continued trom pa i) 
redit unions were very small. the office of the credit union 
was frequently in the treasurer’s kitchen or sun porch. 
Chere was some fear among the leaders of the credit union 


movement that if high standards of performance were 
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ificers of credit unions would be discouraged 


If a worker is a family breadwin- 
ner and retires after earning $2,500 
a year, his maximum social security 
benefits will be $84 a month. If his 
wife is eligible under social security 
she will receive half, or $42. Add to 
that the worker's pension, which is 
$50 a month for all workers who 
qualify. and the total is $176. 

Can the worker live on $176? Held 
says. “In my opinion you can't live 
on $2.500 or $2.600 a year. but many 
of our workers do it. Some have 
small savings. and some even own 
their own homes. Among certain na- 
tionality groups home ownership is a 
goal that must be reached. Some man- 
age to accomplish it. 

“Yes. if such a person can live on 
$2.500 a year he should be able to 
continue on his pension and _ social 
Probably the 
burdens than he had before. 


security. retiree has 
fewer 
lower expenses, Ifa catastrophe does 
not strike in the form of medical bills. 
su h a person should be able to con- 
tinue living pretty much as he did 
while working.” 

The union has its own health plan. 
Coverage ends at retirement, however. 
except that retirees may use health 
centers located in 18 cities, where 
care, reduced-price drugs and other 
services are available on an _ out- 
patient basis. 

Obviously, the worker who relies 
on a pension plan to take care of his 
retirement problems is gambling. He 
may never get the pension: he may 
have to change employ ment too often 
to qualify, he may be loaded with 
debts at 65, he may run into expenses 
after retirement that he simply can’t 


Story should be told 


Credit unions might well push this 
information at their members harder 
than they do. The difference between 
comfortable retirement and a life on 
the thin edge of disaster may be just 
a question of saving a couple of dol- 
lars a week regularly in the credit 


union 


their enthusiasm would be affected and the growth 

f credit unions would decliné. But today we have reached 

new more mature stage in our development; we do not 

organize credit unions in the old casual way, and we are 
orking for higher standards of performance. 

Q. De you think the wide discussion of faithful 
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performance that is now likely to take place will 
result in a large volume of new claims? 

Harris. I don’t think so. My impression is that the 
examiners have been getting credit unions to straighten 
out illegal and defective loans, and we do not think there 
is much of that stuff hidden under the rug. The chief 
result, I believe, of this discussion will be a gradual im- 
proving of standards. 

Q. I'm not quite clear what you expect a credit 
union to do when it discovers that it has an illegal 
loan on its books. 

Weinberg. That would depend on the loan. As we 
said before, some illegal loans are correctible and some 
are not. If a credit union discovers it has renewed a loan 
above the unsecured limit without calling in the co-maker 
for his signature, for example, that’s illegal, but it can be 
corrected. Ask the co-maker to sign the new note. If he 
refuses, find another co-maker. If you can’t find another 
co-maker, try to get some other form of security. 

But if the credit union finds it has made a loan to a per- 
son who is not properly a member and cannot properly be 
a member, then the loan should be collected in full. This 
may be done by getting the borrower to refinance some 
place else. But if this can’t be done. and if the borrower 
cannot be persuaded to repay, then the next step is to 
collect from the employee whose breach of faithful per- 
formance resulted in the improper disbursement of funds. 
If he can’t make good, a claim should be filed. In any case. 
the matter should be reported to the carrier. 

Q. Suppose you have a situation where the em- 
ployee acknowledges his liability and agrees to 
make restitution, but says he can’t do it all at once? 

Weinberg. A claim should be filed; if the facts justify 
it, the company will pay the claim. Then the employee's 
payments will be turned over to the company. The theory 
of this is that the missing money is money that rightfully 
belongs to the members of the credit union and should be 
available to them, working for them. Bonding coverage 
on the employee may be continued, as long as the situation 
is corrected. 

Harris. And of course if this discovery of a loss reveals 
an improper practice that has been going on for any 
length of time, the credit union must take immediate steps 
to correct it. 

Q. What should be done in the case of an illegal 
loan that cannot be corrected or collected immedi- 
ately? Suppose, for instance, the loan has been 
made to a non-member, and he finds it impossible 
to borrow the same money some place else, and he 
can’t immediately pay off the full amount, but he 


POPULATION 500 


Herrmann says high-pressure salesmen 
still get his members into trouble 


goes right on making payments and is not de- 
linquent? 

Harris. A claim should be filed. In this case, despite 
the fact that the non-member is making regular payments, 
an employee or officer of the credit unon is responsible for 
the potential loss. You have a situation where the members 
have a right to have this money returned to the credit 
union immediately, so that the money will be available for 
their use; the company takes care of this by paying the 
claim. But then the bonding company has the right of 
subrogation against whichever employee or officer is 
responsible for making the illegal loan, and if there is 
actually a loss this employee will be expected to pay for it. 
The employee himself, in turn, may have some right 
against the non-member who got the illegal loan; you 
might expect in such a situation that the employee and the 
non-member would be asked to sign a new note, with the 
employee as the maker and the non-member as a co-maker; 
this would strengthen the credit union’s position and 
strengthen the employee's claim against the non-member. 


This hypothetical question is hard to discuss, however. 


hecause we are getting into a lot of possible combinations. 
The facts in any case would have to be studied and would 
be controlling. 

Weinberg. One thing that’s most important to under- 
stand is that the loss is presumed to have occurred at the 
moment the illegal loan is made. You don’t wait to see 
whether the loan will be paid or not. At the very moment 
that the money or check is handed to the borrower 
whatever the reason may be that the loan is illegal—the 
loss has been incurred. This doesn’t mean a claim should 
be filed right away. The first thing to do is to take steps 
to make the loan legal if possible, or to collect the loan, or 
to minimize any potential loss. There may or may not be 
a claim, depending partly on whether you think it is time 
to demand restitution from the employee or official who 
made the loan. 

Q. What should the credit union do in the case 
of an illegal loan that can be corrected? 

Harris. In that kind of situation, where there isn’t any 
trouble about straightening things out, the loan need not 
he reported and of course no claim would be filed. For 
example, if the loan requires some additional security and 
if the additional security is provided, then the loan be- 
comes legal and the danger of a claim disappears. The 
loan might still go bad and create a loss to the credit union. 
but not due to any illegality or any breach of faithful 
performance. But if a genuinely illegal loan has been made. 
it should be reported, even though you may feel sure you 
can collect it. 


Federal? “Our principal problem,” 
acting supervisory committee chair- 
man Thelma Harris believes. “is to 
find a method of helping the members 





(Continued from page 12) 
Monday through Saturday. 

“We've had the same office hours 
since we began in 1956,” reports 
treasurer Herrmann. “We think this 
is important; it has helped our office 
to earn a reputation as a place of busi- 
ness which is open daily at specific 
hours.” 
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The group’s vault is fitted with a 
triple time clock. Inside the vault are 
79 safe deposit boxes. also a money 
chest with a 74% inch steel door which 
is further protected by a triple time 
clock of its own. 


Problems 


What are the problems of Citizens 


to understand that their verification 
notices should not be returned to the 
credit union office or the treasurer. 
but should be delivered or mailed to 
the chairman of our committee.” 

Joe Herrmann points out another 
problem. It is member education con- 
cerning the dangers of impulse buy- 
ing. “We have made progress in this 
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FROM THE 
MANAGING 
‘DIRECTOR: 


THE DOUGLAS BILL IS BACK 


I EMEMBER the Douglas Bill in 

the last session of Congress? 
It was also known as the “truth in 
interest” bill. It is a very simple 
bit of proposed legislation—it just 
makes it necessary that all financial 
transactions in which one person 
is making use of the money of an 
other by borrowing, by financing 
the purchase of something or in 
any other manner using money for 
hire, include a statement of the in 
terest rate in terms of simple an 
nual percentage There could. be 
only one way of figuring interest 
on borrowed money, and the rates 


irrived at would be comparable! 


Credit unions have been 
doing it 


Credit unions from the begin 
ning of their existence have been 
doing exactly that. Every credit 
union note states that interest shall 
he charged at a figure quoted there, 
usually “1 percent per month on 
the unpaid balance”—never over 
that! To get an annual rate all that 

necessary is to multiply that by 
12—-and the annual interest rat 
in terms ol simple interest just as 
we learned what those words meant 
when we took grade school arith 
metic, is 12 percent per annum! 

“Only the people are for it” 


No other financial association 
than CUNA was enthusiastically 


for it. Savings and loans and mu- 
tual savings banks expressed mild 
approval. Commercial banks, small 
loan companies and automobile 
dealers were strongly opposed to it. 
Paul Selby, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Foundation 
for Consumer Credit, told the Sen- 
ate Banking sub-committee, “A 
statement of the rate as a simple 
annual interest rate would be con- 
fusing and misleading to borrow- 
ers * 

Literally, “only the people” and 
the credit union movement are 
giving the Douglas Bill real back- 
ing! When honestly compared 
as they will be under this law 
credit union interest rates will look 
mighty wonderfully good! There 
are very few interest rates in the 
field of personal finance, install- 
ment credit, charge accounts, re- 
volving credit, etc., that are as low 
as 1 percent per month or 12 per- 
cent per annum, and by far the 
most of those charges are way 
above that—even several times the 
credit union rate of interest! 


Good chance to become law 
this year 


The Douglas Bill is back before 
Congress. The \dministration 
party has a platform plank saying 
that it will pass this bill! There is 
an excellent chance that the Doug- 
las Bill will become law in 1961! 
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area,” he points out. “But there is 
still much for us to do before some of 
our members will stop falling victim 
to the fast talk of high pressure sales- 
men.” 

Two other problems the group has 
solved with complete success. Both 
concern the credit committee. One 
relates to emergency loan approvals, 
the other to contact with the directors. 

Rancher Daniel A. Cannon, credit 
committee chairman since organiza- 
tion, reports that his committee solved 
the first problem by using the two 
office employees as alternate commit- 
tee members. It overcame the second 
problem by making it a rule that at 
least one committee member should 
be present at each monthly board 
meeting. “That’s the only way they 
can know what our board thinks,” 
comments chairman Cannon. “In ad- 
dition, our full committee attends 
each quarterly dinner meeting of the 
directors.” 


Liquid reserves 


Citizens believes that a community 
credit union of its type and size should 
keep a minimum of 20 percent to 30 
percent of shares in liquid reserves to 
meet member withdrawal needs. 

“We base this opinion on our expe- 
rience during the past four years,” 
says Joe Herrmann. “Only a few 
months ago a member came to our 
office to make a $10,000 share with- 
drawal. He had given us no advance 
notice. But we were ready to meet 
his request and issued a check forth- 
with. If he hadn’t been able to get 
his money when he needed it, we 
would have lost the community’s con- 
fidence: a wave of share withdrawal 
requests might have further under- 
mined the members’ faith in our 
credit union.” 

What do the town’s residents think 
about the credit union? Here are 
some of their comments: 

Pharmacist Al Kiefer: “Our 
credit union has proved that there is 
money available in our community 
and that by channeling it into savings 
and loans, our members are able to 
improve their financial circumstances, 
build better homes and enjoy greater 
comforts.” 

Gas tank driver Comer Keith: 

“The credit union has been a life 
saver for me. I don’t know of any- 
thing better. I've borrowed a lot of 
money from it. It has helped me to 
finance two cars, buy several appli- 
ances and consolidate more small bills 
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ANNOUNCING 





the 1961 


CUNA SCHOOL FOR 
CREDIT UNION 
PERSONNEL ‘nt 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
JULY 16-JULY 29 





COMFORTABLE CLASSROOMS 
Many classes meet in the Wisconsin Center, an air- 
conditioned center for adult education 


COMFORTABLE QUARTERS 


Students live and eat in beautiful Chadbourne Hall 





NOW IN OUR 8TH YEAR 


CUNA School again offers a two-week summer session 
planned to benefit every credit union employee who 
can attend. The full 6-week program includes three 
summers in Madison. Besides practical credit union 
information, courses cover such fields as human relations, 
communications, management, economics and psy- 
chology. 


Improve your career opportunities in the credit union 
movement as you work with other credit union people 
from every part of the credit union movement, Study 
with the most experienced credit union faculty in the 
world. Enjoy Madison, the international headquarters 
of the credit union movement and location of the 
beautiful University of Wisconsin campus. 


TUITION is still a low $160 for the two-week period, 
covering classwork, room and board. 


NEW! SPECIAL GRADUATE WEEK 


AUGUST 13-19 


For CUNA SCHOOL graduates only: a one-week 
“refresher’”’ course to broaden knowledge, bring you up 
to date on recent developments. Offered in 1961 for 
the first time. Complete cost: $100. 
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FOR FURTHER DETAILS MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
CUNA Education Department 

Credit Union National Association 

Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


NAME 
CREDIT UNION 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

ADDRESS 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 

a 


c------------- 


| am a graduate of the Class of 19_._ and am inter- 
ested in receiving details of the Graduate Program 
CHECK 





thar | can remember There yust Today Citizens serves approxti- 
isn't anything with which to compare mately 75 percent of its potential 
the wonderful service which my membership, including some 200 chil- 
family and I are getting from our dren. Many of these youngsters are 
redit union.” developing savings habits before they 


reach their teens. An example is five 
Pike. 


prize for the most original head gear 


Looking for better attendance 


vear-old Lorena who won a 


“ome Ov pe reent to 70 per ent ol 


our members attend our annual meet at last year’s community Halloween 
Tt treasurer Herrmann reports party. After the little girl had received 

That may be a fairly good record her $2 cash award. she curtsied, 
lor some credit unions B it our board turned around, scanne d the ( rowd for 
would like to see the attendance figure a credit union employee, and seeing 
climb to 90 percent.” one. rushed toward her with the 


a ways to 


elge) (-Tei Mm follls | 
rota -Telimerallela' / 
against ' 


FORGERY 


Don't take chances forgery! 


’ redit protect itself with these common 
‘ e pre | ) 
Vern oy} ture Ol ill loan papers and share with 
1 | Be especially careful about « makers’ 
ture >» tures ire dollars' 
> Vrite é Make sure they can't | ltered 
Pome | he protector, when possible 
I ) protector, protect the protector 


let unauthorized persons 


‘ 
4 too Don't le e Ke\ in it. or 


4 Verify signatures of all individuals cashing personal 

: Be ire all checks are properly endorsed 
Your credit unio1 secure bond coverage with a maximum 
qual to the t assets of the credit union, not in 


or $2,000,000 optional bond coverage 


000.001 or more Compare this with 


present bonding protection, and request complete 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER 


CUNA Insurance Services 


BONDING 


MADISON, WISCONSIN + HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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“Mrs. 


put this in the credit union for me. 


words: Swanson. would you 


please a 


LETTER 
lo the Editor: 

I enjoyed the article, page 12, De- 
cember 1960 issue, in The Bridge for 
it gave the factual support for one of 
the books I 
ever read: Marcia Davenport's 
Brother's Keeper’. the 
story of the Collyer brothers. 

Your might like to 
this reference after you have stirred 
their 


have 
“My 


fictionalized 


most intriguing 


readers have 


interest. 


A Reader 


COMING EVENTS 


>11 -CUNA and affiliate’ 
quarterly meetings, Shoreham Hotel, Wash 
D.C. February 8, 
gressional reception, 7:30 p.m., congres- 
sional dinner, Sheraton-Park Hotel; Feb 
ruary 9, 2 p.m., CUNA Supply board, 
February 10,9 a.m... CUNA Mutual board; 


February 


ington, 6:39 p.m., con- 


February 11, 9 am. CUNA execu ive 
committee. 

February 18 Eleventh District mee 
ing, Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 
Rhode Island 

February 18-19--Puerto Rico Federa 


tion of Credit Unions annual meeting, In 
ternational Hotel, Ponce. 

February 2]-22—-Credit Union 
of Saskatchewan annual meeting, Shrine 
Temple, Regina. 


I eague 


March—Second District meeting, Mon 
ton, New Brunswick. 
March 2-4—Ontario Credit Union 


League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 3-4—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building 
Jamestown 

March 9-11—Tenth District 
Arlington Arms Motel and League 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. 

March 10-11—Third District 
League Building, Jamestown, North Dakota 

March 10-11—Sixth District 
Curtice Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

March 10-11—-Eighth District meeting. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi 

March 11—Connecticut Credit 
League annual Hotel 
Hilton, Hartford. 

March 11—Quebee Credit Union Leagu: 
innual meeting, Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal. 

March 11-12 


meeting. 


Build 


meeting, 


meeting 


Union 


meeting, Statler 


Queen 


Fourth District meeting, 


Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San _ Francisco, 
California. 

March 11-12—Fifth District meeting 
Albert Pick Motel, Bridgeton, Missouri. 

March 17-19 Arizona Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pioneer Hotel, 
Tucson 

March 17-18--Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton 
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i auto 
INSURANCE 


‘o protect 
your lien interest 
\uto insurance helps your 


credit union give one-stop 


service 


Six 
COVERAGES 


designed to 
help your 
credit union 


GENERAL 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


. fo protect your 
credit union against 
lawsuits involving 
bodily injury and 
other hazards 


General Liability Insur- 
ance provides protection 
against certain accident 
situations for which your 
credit union might be held 
liable 


February, 1961 


2 SBONDING 
SERVICE 


.. . to protect 
your money 


The broad coverage of the 
special 576 credit union 
blanket bond means that 
your money can be insured 
against a wide variety of 
risks—up to $1 million; 
even $2 million, if 
necessary 


G _WORKMEN’s 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


. . . fo protect your 
credit union against 
employees’ claims 
for injuries 


Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance enables 
your credit union to com- 
ply with the law in meet- 
ing claims made by 
employees for injuries 
received on the job. 





$3 oCHATTEL 
LIEN 

NON-FILING 

INSURANCE 


... to help busy 
treasurers 


Chattel lien non-filing 
insurance cuts down on 
“red tape.” 


4& Group 
ACCIDENT 
POLICY 


. . . to protect your 
volunteer directors 
and committeemen 


The Group Accident 
Policy is designed to 
protect volunteer direc- 
tors and committeemen 
while they are perform- 
ing official duties for 
the credit union 














underwritten by 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


CUNA | 


Insurance Services 


Department 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Hamilton, Ontario 


$1 








PAYMENTS 


Coin Cards by 
Handford Brown 
will encourage your 
members to save 
regularly . pay 
loan installments 
These 
Coin Cards are a 


promptly! 


proven credit to 
Credit Unions! 


Holders 
for $3.00 


in dimes! 


Holders 
for $5.00 


in quarters! 


Write for attractive samples and low prices 
today! We will gladly design a special Coin 
Cord to meet your specific requirements! 
Phone or mail coupon now! 





| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








| HANDFORD BROWN CO., INC 
Dept. CUB 2-6! 
Coytesville, New Jersey 
Gentlemen 
Please send me further information on 
your “Coin Cards 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


HANDFORD 
i=], ie) 1, Beier 


INCORPORATED 


COYTESVILLE e NEW JERSEY 
WINDSOR 4.0454 











Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 18-19—Seventh District meet- 
ing, Lakeside Lodge, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

March 19—Jamaica Cooperative Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Kingston. 

March 23-25—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary 

March 24-25—Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Jackson. 

March 24-25—New Mexico Credit Union 
League annual meeting, El Rancho Hotel, 
Gallup 

March 24-25—Ninth District meeting, 
DuPont Hotel, Wilmington, Delaware. 

March 24-25— Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas. 

April 6-9 
annual meeting, 
Kansas City. 

April 7-8—Illinois Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

April 7-8—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. 

April 7-8 


League, 


Kansas Credit Union League 


Towne House Hotel, 


West Virginia Credit Union 
annual meeting Hotel Daniel 
Boone, Charleston. 

April 7-9—Seouth Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Johnson 
Hotel, Rapid City. 

April 13-15—Seuth Carolina 
Union League annual meeting, 
Hampton Hotel, Columbia. 

April 13-15—Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond. 

April 13-16—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

April 14-15—Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, LaFayette Hotel, 
Little Rock. 

April 14-15 
League annual 
Hotel, Atlanta. 

April 14-15—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 

April 14-15—Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene 

April 14-16— District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington. 

April 14-16—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 


Credit 
Wade 


Credit Union 
Dinkler-Plaza 


Georgia 
meeting, 


April 15—Vermont Credit 
League annual meeting, Burlington. 
April 20-22—Nebraska Credit 
League annual meeti 

Alliance. 

April 20-23—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Detroit. 

April 20-23—Ohio Credit Union League 


Union 


Union 
z, City Auditorium, 


meeting, 


annual meeting; Veterans’ Memorial Hall, 


Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Neil House Hotel; 
Columbus. 

April 21-22—Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Adams State Col- 
lege, Alamosa. 

April 21-22 — Minnesota 
Credit Unions annual 
Hotel, Rochester. 


League of 
meeting, Kahler 


April 21-22—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga. 

April 21-23— Hawaii Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Baldwin High 
School, Wailuku, Maui. 

April 22—New Hampshire Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Community 
Club, Berlin. 

April 27-29—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

April 28-29—Delaware Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Cavalier .Club, 
Wilmington. 

April 28-29—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Shore Lodge, McCall. 

April 28-29— Massachusetts CUNA 
Association annual meeting, New Ocean 
House, Swampscott. 

April 28-29—North Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville. 

April 28-30—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Buena Vista Hotel 
and Motel, Biloxi, Mississippi. 

April 29—Delaware Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Wilmington. 

April 29— Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

May—Twelfth District meeting, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 

May 20-21— Wyoming Credit Union 
League annual meeting, City-County Build- 
ing, Casper. 

May 26—British Honduras Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Belize. 

June 16-17—Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Admiral Semmes 
Hotel, Mobile. 

June 16-17—Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Montana Hotel, 
Anaconda. 

June 19-23—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Nelson 
Civic Centre, Nelson. 

September 15-16— Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 

September 21-23—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea. 

September 28-30—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick. 

October 19—Fiji Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Yavulo, Sigatoka. 

November 16-19—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, Saint Louis. 


CLASSIFIED 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BRIDGE 

1960 bound volumes are now available, at $5 
each. Every issue, from January through 
December, in sturdiest kind of library-type 
binding. Handy for reference, with exhaustive 
index in December issue. The supply is lim- 
ited to 100; order yours now. 

Also, a few bound volumes for earlier years 
are still available. We have 12 volumes for 
1959; 14 for 1957, 2 for 1956, 13 for 1966, 3 for 
1951, and 1 for 1948. First come, first served. 

Send your check to The Credit Union Bridge, 
Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER wanted for large New 
Mexico credit union. Accounting experience, 
loan interviewing. Due to housing e, 
prefer single man or no children. Write x 


A177, Credit Union Bridge, Madison, Wis. 
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give them 
COIN 
BANKS 


CB-70) This reusable 
coin bank is light in 
weight, but sturdy. 
Easy to handle in 
quantity. The heavy 
cardboard cylinder is 3” high, 2” in diameter, 
with a metal end insert and removable 
plug. Slot is half-dollar size. Price includes 
your imprint on 250 or more: 

100 250 500 
$12.00 $25.00 $40.00 








1000 
$76.00 








give them 
COIN 
BHNVELOPE 


CB-2) Here’s a neat 
little coin envelope 
that fits into any 
pocket or purse—al- 
ways handy for saving extra change. Perfect 
for the ladies! Made of heavy-duty paper, 
with space for imprint or rubber stamp. 
Price includes your imprint on 1000 or more: 
$3.50C 
printed 







no imprinting. $25.00M —im- 
minimum order imprinted — 1000). 















give them 


DIME 
BANKS 


CB-50) This feather- 
weight dime bank is 
small and easy to carry, yet it has enough space 
to hold a $5 share. The strong cardboard cylinder 
has metal end inserts and a credit union message 


on the label. Price includes your imprint on 
250 or more: 

100 250 500 1000 
$8.50 $18.75 $27.00 $50.00 














CB-3 
There are 
spaces for 
30 dimes in 
this bright- 
colored, 
postcard-size 
dime saver. Made of laminated cardboard. Empty 
slots are strong reminders to save more. Space 
provided for your imprint or rubber stamp. 





Plain without imprinting: 

100 250 500 1000 5000 
$6.15 $15.40 $28.00 $50.85 $46.20M 
imprinting —$6.00 lst thousand; $2.50 each ad- 
ditional thousand. 












CUNA Supply Cooperative 
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ORDER NOW FROM YOUR LEAGUE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
... If your league does not have a supply department, order from 


a S 





IF YOU RECEIVED THIS LETTER 
--- how would your board react 








CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN HAMILTON. ONTARIC 


